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PREFACE 

Unlike any eormunity of comparable size in New Engl and , Stamford ^ Connecticut 
has undergone vast changes in the past two decades. These changes^ which have 
occurred in the urban systems'' which comprise the context of the planning of 
its public school system* have begun and will continue to alter the character 
of the Starnford Public Schools, 

A goal of the Stamford Public Schools is to maximize cost-effectives deseg- 
regated, quality education in an optimum leafning environment v^hlle providing 
for change with a minimum of disruption for students. In order to attain that 
goal, this study was requested by the Superintendent of Schools, Dr, Jerome 
Jones* and the Stamford Educational Planning Cormiittee to provide complementary 
information to their own studies, it is an assessment of the changes in the 
social and physical policy environment affecting Stamford and the implications 
of these changes upon the future of public education in the city. Initiated 
in January 1982^ it was completed in December of that year. 

The four volumes which present the results of this study document the impact 
of the future direction of policy trends upon the educational programs and ser- 
vices of the Stamford Public Schools. They must be read in context with the 
subcommittee reports of the Educational Planning Conmittee. It is our expecta- 
tion that these studies will enable the infonnal dialogue necessary for making 
educated decisions regarding the future of Stamford ^s public school system to 



"The urban systems in the physical policy environment are land use, housing, 

open space* transportation, and infrastructure. In the social and economic 

policy environment they are population, social indicators* the economic structure 

including labor market and the changing structure of jobs, and fiscal analysis. 
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take place, 

Siveral social and physical policy trends which structure the school systim 
have been fiighlightid by this comprihensl ve policy analysis* 

A shift in the fundamental structure of the American economy of which 
a revitalized Stamford has been a leading indicator 

A transformation from a town which encompasses a series of neighborhoods 
to an urban community with a wide range of living styles and a potential 
for a vibrant urban life 

' A sudden spurt of urban planning problems^ e.g,, a shift In land use to 
corporate office space; a change in residential construction to multi- 
family dwellings, primarily condominiums; a tight^ expensive housing 
market; a dramatic Increase 1n commuters into the city; a switch in re- 
tail trade from local to regional shopping which lead to a new visual 
profile - exciting 5 but congested 

* A sound municipal fiscal base^ but with an erosion of public support 
for education 

In concert with these contextual trends, there have been significant changes 
1n the policies which frame this city. Fundamental shifts in land use and its 
concurrent shifts in the economic and residential structure are buttresses by 
municipal planning and zoning policies as well as key decisions by the private 
sector. Advances in educational technology and basic changes in federal and 
state roles in education, and a spurt in the growth of private schoolSt are 
some of the polidis which impact upon the future of public education* These 
changes in policy have also been documented in the study and have been examined 
for their Impact on public education through a series of scenario Enalysis. 
Stamford is changing and this change can b& an exciting opportunity for planning 
and directing the future of the schools. 
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In response to these chsnges, the major policy question bacomes, "What are 
thi priorities that the Stamford Public Schools should address in rivising Its 
educational thrust to maet the dimands of the year 2000?" Tha an3\ver to this 
Issue wm enable the Stamford Public Schools to move forward 1n a policy directed 
fashion 5 to prepare its citizens to be functioning adults in the American economy 
in the year 2000 ^ and to remain ^n tducational leader in the nation. 

The Study Team would like to axi^ni its appreciation to Dr. Jerome B. Jones, 
Superintendent of School ss Dr, Notinan Walsh ^ Assistant Superintendent ror Research 
and Development; Mr. Alan Grafton^ Assistant Superintendent i and their administra- 
tive staffs. Most particularly 5 we want to thank the members the Stamford 
Educational Planning Committee for their assistance in a close working relation- 
ship, I would also like to gratefully acknowledge the commitment and work of 
the Study Team, and especially the research staff: Ms, Betsy Foberts Chief 
Planner; Ms. Doris Minor; Ms, Lia Vasconcelos; Ms. Joanne Cassulo; Ms. Deborah 
Kupa: Ms. Linda Louro: Ms. Jeanne Devinei and Ms. Gloria Afarams. 

Marcia Marker Feld, Ph.D, 

Study Director 
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INTRODUCTION 

The future of the Stamford PubHc Schools must be both responsive and direc- 
tive; responsive to the needs and wishes of the comnunity and directive in lead- 
ing students toward the goals of effective citizens^ consumers, and workers. 
This is a time of transition for the Stamford Public Schools, a time to chart 
a new course as a response to new challenges. 

This report is an outcome of an intensive year long study by a team of 
interdisciplinary professionals and a broad-based community group , the Stamford 
Educational Planning Committee* The team's goal was to examine trends and pro- 
posed policy changes in the environment and to ascertain their effect upon public 
education in Stamford. During the course of this study, meetings v/ere held 
with hundreds of individuals - parentSs teacherSj students, community leaders, 
businessmen, and public and private sector managers = and mail surveys with 
follow-up Interviews were conducted. In addition^ the professional /coniTiunlty 
team met monthly to discuss the findings and their implications* 

Over the past twenty years many changes have occurred In the social, economics 
and physical environment In Stamford, The transformation from a town into an 
urban community has brought a shift in land use to corporate office space; an 
Increase in the construction of multifamily dwellings, primarily condominiums; 
a tight, expensive housing market; a dramatic increase in commuters into the 
city; a switch In retail trade from local to regional shopping; and the erosion 
of public support for education* 

Trends in the national economy have also impacted the city. The new thrust 
of the American economy is complex and, as yet, not fully understood by economists, 
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sociologists 5 and planners. However, some startling indicators havi imerged: 
there is strong unemploynient among blue collar workers and less unemployment 
In financtp technology^ managementp and information transfer. Then are signi- 
ficant changes 1n family patterns, vdth a shift from the extended family to 
the nuclear familys and now to single-parent families. 

This comprehensive planning and policy study explores these major changes 
and their Impact on the future of the city's school system. Its results are 
a sense of direction for the cormunlty and the schools^ an Identification of 
the specified target populations for future school enrollments and some indica- 
tion of policy optionb for the public schools. The next steps to be undirtaken 
by the Stamford Public Schools, will be the development of curriculum and programs 
which respond to these trends. 

Yets it 1s essential that the recommendations developed for 1990 and the 
year 2000 be monitored ^ reevaluated ^ and revised as new information develops 
and new Initiatives are completed. 

Policy Framework 

Educational goals and policy assumptions provided the policy framework 
for the study. In its development the professional /community team utilized the 
values, goals, and aspirations of the school system, its Boards Its staff, its 
students^ and the larger conmunity as Its criteria. The educational goals and 
policy assumptions which follow were Idtntlfied Initially in meetings with the 
Stamford Educational Planning Comnittee, members of the Stamford Board of Educa- 
tion, Stamford teachers, administrators, parents, and comnunity members. They 
were then examined and revised after a review of the Stamford School System Planning 
Reports for the last five years. Finally, they were documented at meetings 
held in September and October 1982, through the subcornnittee reports of 
the Educational Planning Committee presented in October, and In a presentation to 
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the Board of Edycation. 

The tducational goals are to maximize cost-effective, desegregated, quality ' 
education in an optimum learning invironment and to prepare students to function 
successfuny as citizens, family mernberSj parents, workers^ and consumers. The 
policy assumptions are: 

' reasonable and iquitablt racial balance 

• academic balance and feider pattern continuity 

• student access to appropriate educational programs 
' safe^ sounds and environmentally fit facilities 

' adequate space and resources for advanced curriculum 

• provision of orderly and timely reduction of surplus capacity 

- fnaximization of quality educational experience 

- provision of services to meet the needs of all students in the schOQl 
system, reduction of out-of-school placements 

• minimization of student disruption by continuity through the grades 
in the same school 

• minimization of social/neighborhood disruption 

• preservation of neighborhood orientation 

• provision of equitable distribution and cost efficient transportation 
The framing of these goals and objectives is based upon the understanding 

that the school system serves a diverse population. Educational progranttiing 
should maximize benefits resulting from this population by bringing students 
together in a learning process which includes a focus on post-secondary employments 
technical and trade schools^ and college and professional schools. 

Not all of these policy assumptions can be met equally. For example, the 
policy assumption that neighborhood orientation should be preserved may be In- 
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compatible vn'th criteria of academic baUnca and feeder pattern continuity 
The largest number of minority students do not reside near the nevver and struc- 
turally flixible facility. These students are located in only a few of the 
study neighborhoods. Despite this situation, the assumptions can be implemented 
as part of school policy once discussion of the pros and cons of each, and the 
trade-offs involved in the implementation of each have taken place. 

Hov/ever^ some of the policy assumptions, 1f agreed upon, will not conflict. 
For example, the conmitment to student access to an appropriate educational 
program and the need for a safe, sound, and environmentally fit facility can 
be pairtd with providing for an orderly and i^lmely reduction of surplus capacity. 

While these assumptions are complexs it is time for decisions to be made, 
Stamford is in a transition phase and needs leadership to determine the direction 
of its schools and to build upon the system's strong elements - the programs 
that are working, the appropriate curriculum, the special school programs, and 
the commitment of its teachers, administrators, students, and parents* This 
will enable Stamford to meet its goal of maximizing cost-effective, desegregated, 
quality education in an optimum learning environment while providing for change 
with a minimum of disruption for students* 

The Study Team's planning and policy process designed to accomplish the 
goals and objectives of this study is based upon the concept of the role of 
the school in the community; the supportive nature and the influence that each 
has upon the other* The school Is often an anchor for the community, providing 
a central focus and stability in the environment* It is a symbol of local gover- 
nance in New England as well as that of neighboring areas, and is, in fact, 
central to the growth and learning of children and their families. The school 
has played these roles in the historical development of this country* It is 
the mechanism by which local and national social policy has been implemented - 
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whether that policy be for a literati people, for an industrializing new republic, 
or an integrated society for a stable dimocracy. Most importantly, the schooU 
its staffs and the parents provide the learning tnvironment for the student 

Concurrent wiun this concept of the role of the school in the Study Team's 
approach is the sense that education policy planning, to be useful, must be 
comprehensive in scope and focus on a multiplicity of issues and Information, 
all within the context of the educational system-s response to the needs of 
the students. The key concept underlying this approach lies 1n the understanding 
of the interrelationships of elements within the policy environment which com- 
prise a community: population^ land use^ economic structure, housing, transpor- 
tation, fiscal structure, and physical infrastructure. All of which are constrained 
by governmental structure and by the policies and behavior of the private sector. 

The approach in the Public Policy Impact Study has been to utilize a number 
of different planning techniques including goals analysis, needs assessment, 
fiscal consequences, and scenario analysis. The key to this process is its 
Iterative nature; that is, once the criteria for the decision are established, 
the process 1s repeated and each criterion or decision factor is further refined. 
At some point in the process, some decision weights were given to the policy 
assumptions which are stated by the Stamford School Board, the Educational 
Planning Comnittee, and the community. 

In this study, the trends and proposed policy changes in the environment 
were examined to ascertain their effect upon public education in Stamford, An 
assessment of these changes utilizes as its criteria the values, goals, and 
aspirations of the school system, its Board, staff, and students, along with 
the larger cormunity. 

Included in the activities undertaken to complete this study are: 
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• an examination of educational policy trends and their Implications 
for Stamford 

* in assessment of the city's Hastar plan and its amendments through 
an examination of its holding capacity study to gauge the impact of 
its policies upon the school system 

' a housing market analysis which studied the re-use potential of the 
current housing stock to identify areas where upgrading of zoning 
may Increase or decrease the total population 

* a detenninatlon of the cost of housing for renters and owners 

- an examination of the labor markets operating in Stamford for their 
effect upon the school system in terms of their dependent impact upon 
the housing market and the municipal finance system as well as their 
impact upon educational programs, services, and facilities 

• an evaluation of the municipal fiscal environment In the city by 
comparing the relative cost of educating students in Stamford to other 
municipal services, by measuring the amounts expended on education 

in Stamford against other cities and towns, and by assessing the quality 
of educational outcomes (see Figure 1-One) 

• a forecast of the demand for public educational services needed to 
prepare Stamford students to function successfully In the work force 

* an assessment of the school system's present strengths, weaknesses, 
and problems 

Phases of the Study 

As indicatid in Table i-One, this comprehensive policy and planning study is 
comprised of two phases, each with three stages* In Phase One, Impact Analysis, 
three activities were compltted* During Stage One? data was collected on the 
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urban systems of the social policy environment, i.e., population, social indica- 
tors, the iconomic structure and the fiscal analysis, and the urban systems 
of the physical policy snvlronmint, i.e.s land use, housing^ open space, trans- 
portation, and inf rastrycture- The information was analyzed and used as the 
basis for projections in these areas for the years 1990 and 2000. 

In Phase One, Stage Two, educational policy changes occurring throughout 
the country were ixamlnad. Among the issues reviewed were public support for 
education^ school finance reform pol 1c1es ^ the changing role of the-^'federal 
government in education, the increasing popularity of private schools, and the 
emergence of instructional technologies* The impact of these trends on the 
Stamford Public Schools were assessed. 

In Phase One, Stage Three, studies were completed which forecast the demand 
in magnitude, scope, and character for the public educational services needed 
to prepare students in Stamford to function successfully as citizens, family 
members, parents, workers, and consumers; which assess the school system^ s 
st.angths, weaknesses, and problems that need to be considered in meeting pro- 
jected demands for services; and which analyze the impact of the changes forecast 
In the env^'ronment upon the future of public education 1n Stamford prepared 
in collaboration with the Stamford Public Schools and the Stamford Educational 
Planning Committee. 

Phase Two, Scenario Analysis, consisted of three stages: Issue Analysis, 
Scenario Analysis, and Final Report. The first stage. Issues Analysis, began 
with an assessment of a primary source of information: an exchange process with 
the public relying on an understanding of the goals and objectives, and issues 
and concerns about the Stamford Public Schools. These exchanges represent one 
component of the broader consultation process, which is a means of identifying 
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the views of relevant individuals and groups -s:, .rough a series of interviews 
and discussions, utilized in this comprehensive planning and policy study. 

The consultation model is a planning mechanism for encouraging citizen 
participation in the process of making decisions on critical issues facing a 
city or a community. The goals of the process in this study are to identify 
issues and perspectives on the future of the Stamford Public Schools and to 
inform individuals about the project and its goals. 

During the consultation process a significant amount of information was 
collected. This data was analyzed in an ongoing manner to allow the Study 
Team to utilize the information in the development of the scenario analyses. 
A list of key issues, which are presented in Chapter III in Volume I, were com- 
piled and categorized at the conclusion of this activity. 

In reviewing the direction of educational priorities for Stamford, informa- 
tion other than that gathered in the consultation process was examined and uti- 
lized. The additional sources tapped were SAT student intej-est data and several 
recent reports on career education In Stamford. Their importance lies in the 
identification of specific career clusters which may be appropriate for the 
secondary schools in the city and in the assessment of earlier labor market 
information. 

In the second stage of Phase Two, a set of scenario analyses, viewing the 
future of Stamford in two modes, was developed. The first assumes that all 
current trends will ccntinue. What will happen if, in fact, no changes in public 
policy are made, nor significant changes within the private sector occur? The 
second scenario introduces the probable Impacts of the proposed Master Plan 
and Zoning Ordinance as these might affect Stamford's growth, and thus, its 
educational system. 
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Phase Two culminatss in the final report , a four volume series of v-/hich 
this is thfe fourth. The data and findings revealed in this report provide a ^ 
foundation upon which the Stamford Public Schools can make informed decisions 
regarding educational policy. 

Final Report 

During the conduct of this study tvvelve working papers were issued. A list 
of titles and their dates of publication are offered in Appendix A, In pre= 
paring the final report these papers were compiled into four volumes. Each must 
be read in context with the other volumes and the subcommittee reports of the 
Educational Planning Committee* Together ^ these works assess the implications 
of the current trends and policies in the social and physical policy environ- 
ments for the future of public education in Stamford. 

Volume I presents a summative view of the study. It documents the impact 
of the future direction of policy trends upon the educational programs and ser* 
vices of the Stamford Public Schools. Volume II reviews the social and physical 
policy environment within which the public education system operates. It describes 
existing trends and conditions ^ and examines areas where their impact is poten- 
tially the strongest* Volume III examines the educational policy changes that 
are occurring throughout the country. It discusses the impact of these trends 
on the future of public education in Stamford. VoV ^ IV introduces a Facilities 
Utilization Plan for the Stamford Public Schools. 

Volume IV 

Volume IV contains the Study Team's recommendations regardirg the physical 
facilities of the Stamford Public Schools as well as a description of the methods 
used to develop the Stamford Facilities Utilization Plan. Chapter I identifies 
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the goals and objectives of the plan and outlines the five-step process under- 
taken to develop it. An explanation of the proceedures used to determine the 
projected demand for schooling in Stamford and the result of these processes 
are revealed 1n Chapter II. Chapter III analyzes the projected demand for 
schooling under three assumptions. Included in the data presented is an examina- 
tion of the school age population by age^ racej neighborhoods and enrollment 
in public or private school. Chapter IV offers an assessment of the facilities 
of the Stamford Public Schools and their utilization. Chapter V provides the 
recommendations of the Study Team regarding the use of the system's facilities 
through the year 2000. 
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I. OVERVIEW OF FACILITIES STUDY 

The Stamfcrd Public Schools' Educational Public Policy Impact Study has 
provided the School Dspartment and th^ Board of Education with a great deal 
of nev/ Information about the likely future of the city of Stamford and the 
relationship between that future and the current operation of the public 
school s . 

Based upon the informstion provided by the studyj the Board of Education 
must set policies that best meet the needs of Stamford's future students. 
The decisions that the Board makesj v/ill to soma degree, determine who these 
students will be as well as how successful they will become. 
The Facilities Utilization Plan 

The Facnities Utilization Plan, developed at the request of the 
Superintendant of Schools and the Stamford Board of Education, is designed 
to accompany and enhance the capital budget submitted to the Planning Board, 

The goal of the Facilities Utilization Plan is to determine the number 
and types of facilities Stamford needs to meet the educational and social 
needs of its students through the year 2000, Its objectives are to identify 
the size, characters and needs of Stamford's future student body, to determine 
which schools should remain open and strengthened, and to determine which 
schools should be closed. 

This Plan is the culmination of the Study Team's efforts. Based upon the 
FaciHtles Utilization Plan and its other work^ the Study Team will provide 
the School Department with technical assistance in related areas, such as 
student assignments and curriculum development. 
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he Plannin g Pr ocess of the Facilities Study 

This Plan vvas developed through a f1ve»step process. 

s Determine projected demand for services . The number and type of 
chndren likely to demand educational services in Stamford was 
projected through the year 2000. These projections vvere based 
on an analN'sis of the city's current demography^ its housing 
supply^ its land use pattern^ its labor markets and its fiscal 
situation . 

s Determine the projected supply of services . The physical 
capacity of the system's school buildings v^as projected taking 
into account changing programmatic considerations. This was 
accomplished through quantitative measurement. 

^ Analysis of supply versus demand . The number of likely public 
school pupils 5 by age group^ vms compared to the number of 
spaces available for that group. This analysis indicated th.- 
amount of excess capacity that will potentially exist within 
the system. 

e Comparative analysis of the schools . The quality of each of 
the system's facilities was examined. A variety of physical , 
social 5 educational s and fiscal criteria was used to measure 
how specific facilities could best meet projected student needs. 

^ Development of policy options . The results of the comparative 
facilities analysiSt combined with a series of educational policy 
assumptions developed by the Study Team in conjunction with the 
Stamford Educational Planning Conmittee, led to two suggested 
courses of action which are discussed in a later chapter. 
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II -. DEMAND FOR SCHOOLING 

Projected demand for public scnooling is a key determinant of decisions 
about facilities. The Stamford Educational Public Policy Impact Analysis 
Study examined the demand for schooling by forecasting the demand in 
magnitudes scope-, and chardcter. Several analytic models were used in order 
to both project the demand by age and race and then to verify these projections. 

The forecast of future population size is an inexact science at best. 
Despite the availability of snphisti .:ated projection models and techniques 
there are numeruus variables which influence the growth or decline of 
populations in urban areas. Given the complex dynamics of a city^ such as 
Stamford, it is quite probabla that there are forces which will contradict 
any single projection model. The most prudent course to follow, in cases of 
this type^ is to apply several methods to search for a common set of results 5 
thus establishing a reasonable level of confidence in the predictions. 
Projecti ons 

Cohort survival model - The objective of the population projections is 
to predict the size of the school age population and provide a demographic 
profile of Stamford at various points in the future. While simplified 
projection techniques^ such as straight line or ratio methods, may be 
appropriate for estimating the size of the population over time^ focusing 
on a specific segment of the population, such as school age children, requires 
a greater level of accuracy and sensitivity to the numerous variables which 
influence the size of that part of the population. For this reason, the 
projection of future school enrollment has been based on a mathematical projection 



method referred to as the cohort survival and residual migration model. This 
model provides the necessary integration of natural forces which influence 
population sizes such as births and deaths^ v/ith social factors, such as 
migration. 

The principal characteristic of the cohort survival modal is its ability 
to account for the natural behavior of the population in terms of its rate of 
attrition from deaths and its rate of replacement from births. The model 
also accounts for the dynamics from one place of residence to another. The 
variables included in these calculations are survival rates, projection 
period, childbearing population, fertility ratios, and migration rates. 

The initial set of population projections were completed on July 9th, 
The second set of projections, which the study is using as baseline information^ 
were completed on July 15th and were projected through two different scenarios 
for which the same basic elements of the methodology apply (see Table Il-One 
and I I -Two). 

For the first scenario, the projections were based upon overall trends of 
the total population without differentiating between fertility ratios of racial 
groups. For the second scenario, the projections of white and nonwhite 
population were calculated separately^ each one based upon observed trends and 
applied to each neighborhood. The projections completed 1n the first scenario 
are general dimensions of the total population and are significantly below the 
projections of those of the second. This is a consequence of noting the high 
fertility rates for the nonwhite population^ which results in higher projections 
than those when using average fertility rates. It is believed that the results 
of the second scenario analysis of July 15 are statistically more reliable than 
the results of the first July 9th model. 
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TABLE Il-One 

FORECAST OF POPUl^TIOK, 
CITY=^WIDK AND BY NEIGHBORHOOD, 
WITII PEnCEKT CKAKCE FOR YEAKS 
1970, 1980, 1990, and 2UD0 


NelghborhoDd 


1 Q7n 




1970- 
19E0 


i y y u 


1980- 
1990 


i U U U 


1990- 
2000 


STA>^ORD 


108,798 


102,453 


C5.8) 


98,488 


(3.8) 


93 s395 




Mid^City 


20,252 


18,073 


(10.8) 


16,827 


(6.9) 


15,225 


(9.5) 


Glenbrook 


13,532 


13,563 


.2 


12,821 


(5.5) 


11,016 


(7.8) 


East Side-Cove 


12,641 


12,349 


(2.3) 


11,780 


(4.0) 


10, 763 


(B.6) 


Shippan 


2,761 


2,633 


(4.5) 


2,364 




2,077 


(J2.1) 


South End 


4,237 


3,010 


(29.0) 


3,599 


19.6 


4,232 


17.6 


Watersida 


5,915 


5,934 


.3 


7,020 


18.3 


8,393 


19. u 


West Sida 


11,062 


9, £05 


(11.4) 


10,915 


11.3 


11,950 


S.S 


Westover 


10,004 


9,340 


(6.0) 


8,336 


ao. 7) ; 


7,23/i 


(13.2) 


TOR/ 1 
Newfleld j 


7,933 


6,688 


(15.7) 


5,911 


a 1.6) 


5,0vl 


(13.9) 


Springdale 


6,841 


7,019 


2.6 


6,418 


(8.6) 


5, 56 A 


(13. 3) 


North Stanford j 


13,620 


14,034 1 


3.0 


12,497 _ 


11 .0) 


11,00a 


(11.3) 



Sources: U.S. nftnartmpnt nf rommerce. Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census of 
Popylation (Washington, D,C.: U.S. Department of Commerce/ "Bureau 
of the Census, 1971 . 

U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1980 Census of 
Population (Washington, D.C. : U.S. Department of Cormie'rce, Bureau 
of the Census, 1981 ) , 

Stamford Educational Public Polic^^ Impact Study Team, SEPPIS Study 
Team Projections, July 15, 1982. 

Note- ^(decrease). Increase 
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TABLE II-TWO 
NElGHlO^iiOOD RAT^KING OF PEECF^^T CR^Q% 
IN POPULATION TRECTS FOR 1980 TO 2DC0 


NQighborhood 
Study Area 


Rank 


19S0-1990 


Neighborhood 
Ctudy Area 


Rank 


% A 

1990-2000 


South End 


1 


19.6 


Waterside 


1 


IS, 6 


WEtersida 


2 


18.3 


South End 


2 


a7.6 


West Side 


3 


11.3 


West Side 


3 


9.8 


East Side'-CDve 


4 


(4.6) 


Glenbrook 


4 


(7.S) 


ClenbrpDk 


5 


(5.5) 


East Side-Cove- 


5 


(8.6) 


hid^City 


6 


(6.9) 


Hid^City 


6 


(9.5) 


Springdale 


7 


(8.6) 


North ScsDi^ord 


7 


(11.9) 


Ship pan 


8 


(10.4) 


Shi pp an 


8 


(12.1) 


TJestovei 


9 


(10.7) 


Wastovar 


9 


(13.2) 


North StamfDrd 


10 


(11.0) 


Springdale 


10 


(13.3) 


TOH/Newfield 


11 


(11.6) 


TOR/Nawf ield 


11 


(13.9) 



Source: Stamford Educational Public Policy Imoact Studv Tpam. 
SEPPIS Study Team Pro,iect1ons , July 15, 1982. 

Notes: ^(decrease), increase 

^Highest rank represents the most positive change. 
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Another point to consldsr in the preparation of these projections is the 
fact that school enrollnient is based upon attendance areas which encompass the 
various neighborhoods of the city. It should be noted that there Is 
significant variation in the composition of populations in these neighborhoods. 
In order for the projection results to accurately reflect the geographic 
diversity in estimating demand, it Is neces&ary that the projections be 
localized to describe geographic units. 

The geographic unit used as a basis for these projections 1s the census 
tract (both the 1970 and 1980 census figures were used). Stamford has 24 
tracts which have been aggregated Into 11 study neighborhoods. 
Qccupancy Model Verification 

Following a review of the results of the cohort survival projection by 
school administrators and municipal officials^ questions were raised about 
projections as they apply to specific neighborhood locations. To address 
these concerns 3 the Study Team has conducted a series of projections to 
verify the accuracy of the Initial analysis. The approach was ba3ed on the 
premise that population trends during the recent past and for the planning 
period adopted by the study will be in large measure? a function of structural 
phenomena in the city. This is to say, that the size and composition of an 
urban population is influenced to a significant degree by the physical and 
socioeconomic environment of the city. Given the limitations of time and 
availability of data, it has been necessary to confine the analysis of this 
relationship to the area of housing. 

The analysis of the relationship between housing and population was 
undertaken in two stages. The first was an analysis of citywide trends* 
This 1s followed by a similar analysis on a neighborhood by neighborhood basis. 
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In each case, popuUtion estimates were made and then compared with the 
corresponding result? of the cohort survival study. 

The verification of the cohort survival model by school age (5-17 
year-olds) neighborhood totals proved that the cohort model was statistically 
accurate in that, for the 1990 projections, there v^as a difference of about 
700 students.^ The ye^r 2000 projections, due to the assumptions in the 
occupancy model, show a difference of approximately 1,300 students (see 
Tables II-^Three and II-Four, Figures Il-One to II-Three). The differences 
in the cohort survival findings and the occupancy model findings were most 
apparent in th^ age distribution of the neighborhoods. In all cases, the 
cohort survival model predicted a larger number of elementary school children 
and a smaller number of high school students (see Figure Ii-Four), This, in 
turn, 1s due to the difference in the structure of the two models: the cohort 
survival model is based upon a holding capacity study from the Stamford 
Planning Department based upon the theoretical maximum housing allowed if 
the 1981 Master Plan is implemented. Both models have limitations; it is 
possible that the cohort survival model underestimates high school demand 
and the occupancy model underestimates the elementary school demand by a 
significant degree. Keeping in mind the limitation of the cohort survival 
method, the demand analysis in the following chapter is based on this 
method's projections for 1990 and 2000. 



-At the request of the Stamford Board of Education and in order to plan 
more exactly by the grade level organization in Stamford (K^g, 7-8, 9-12), 
projections using the different models were calculated to fit the age groups 
5-11, 12-13, and 14-17. 

2 

The hodling capacity study was redefined by secondary variables of 
occupancy and housing design which are surrogates of financial conditions. 
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TABLE n -Three 


— ■' — 


SCHOOL AGE POPULATION (5-17) 


PROJECIIONS 


BY COHORT MODEL 




1990 - 2000 




Neighborhood 




1 


Study Araa 


1990 

— 


2000 


rI±d-C±ty 








1 ,397 


1 ^073 




282 


342 


9-12 


524 


772 


Total 


2,203 










Glenbrook 




— j — ^ — 




1,116 


877 


7-8 


253 


270 


9^ 1 2 


/, R 0 


5S7 


Total 


1 ,851 


1 ,734 

^ ' 


East Side-Cove 


- 






1 ,032 


797 


7-8 


235 


250 


9-12 


470 


537 


Total 


1 p737 


1 ^ P /. 


ShipDan 




^ 


K-6 


157 


150 




38 


42 




105 


79 


Total 


300 


271 


South End 






K-6 


425 


438 


7-8 


111 


124 


9^12 


197 


255 


Total 


733 


817 


Waterside 






K^6 


767 


960 


7-8 


186 


260 


9-12 


473 


487 


Total 


1,426 


1>707 


West Side 






K-6 


1.165 


1 ,189 


7-8 


269 


347 


9-12 


548 


703 


Total 


1,982 


2,239 



Table Il-Three (cont.) 

School Age Population (5-17) Projections 
by Cohort Model, 1990 - 2000 













i 3 y 


: 2000 




We St over 








K-6 


537 


481 




/ o 




135 




9-12 


338 


262 




To-al 


1 ,019 


878 




TOR/ Newfield 


j 








i 370 1 


340 




7-8 


102 






9-12 


1 236 


178 




Total 


' 708 


612 




Springdale 










507 


363 




7-8 


1 18 


114 




9-12 


225 


249 




Total j 


850 


726 




North Stamford 








K-6 


758 


768 




7-R 


214 


204 




9-12 


576 


369 




Total 


1»548 


1 ,341 




STAMFORD 










8.233 


7*436 




7-8 


1.952 


2,182 




9-12 


4,174 


4 ,478 




Total 


14,359 


14,096 
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Table II-Fouf 


PROJECTION OF TARGET AGE GROUPS 


BY OCCUPA^^CY MODEL 








Nei ehbDrhood 


1990 


2000 


btufly Area 














A "7 Q 


/lb 


7-8 


343 


288 


9-12 


1,065 


1 ,287 


1 O i_s.L 














A A 1 


O ^ A 


7-8 


180 


105 


9-12 


682 


558 




1 ^ Q 


G Q "3 




1 






^ O Q 


€ o a 

joy 


7-8 


237 


181 


9-12 


575 


442 


i oca 1 


1^6X1 




S nippan 






K^b 


i^y 


©y 




70 


46 




205 


173 






W 3 










240 


164 




108 


106 




357 




Total 


705 


733 


Watarside 








695 


559 


7-8 


208 


193 


9-12 


804 


1.062 


Total 


1,707 


1 ,814 


West Side 








700 


470 


7-8 


264 


212 


9-12 


817 


854 


Total 


1 ,781 


1 ,536 
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Table II-Four (cont, ) 



Projeceioo of SchoDl Ag© Groups 
By Oeeupsscy Mod^l^ 1990-2000 



NaighbaThoed 


Y"---""™^ — 

1990 


2000 


Study Area 








WastQVar 








K-6 


181 


76 




7-S 


194 


1 1 Q 






696 






Total 


ls071 


4 — ^ — 












TOR/ Newfield 










219 


91 




7-S 


77 








302 






T©t:ai 


598 














Springdale 










330 


i SO 




7-8 


157 


116 




9-12 


591 


566 




Tptal 


U078 


868 




North Stamford 










473 


182 




7»8 


189 


7 7 




9-^12 


599 


347 




Total 


1,261 


§06 




STA. rORD 










4,934 


3,341 




7-8 


2,027 


1,474 






6,693 


6.573 




Total 


13,654 


12 ,820 
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4^ 



Fidure il^ 



Ev Ni'[p,hbnrluind fur W.^ 



cghnrt .^urviviil Mel 




Ni'l?Wuifii!!n(h Hid = 
City 



Cove SI (If 



TOR/ Springdale North 



mm mmim public poucy mm m 




that the occupancy model assumes that the housing markst win have a continued 
impact on the composition and origin of the population. Implicit in this 
assumption is that the relationship between occupancy and design is a composite 
product of market elasticity and development strategies. The housing market is 
inelastic to local demand and is responsive to the national labor market from 
which Stamford dra\A/s Its executive vvork force. Real estate entrepreneurs will 
capitalize on the scarcity of land and housing and will product projects which 
have the highest financial return even if large segments of the population are 
excluded from the marketplace. 

The impact of these forces on the school age occupancy forecasts is quite 
simple. First, housing values will be extremely high and those housing 
opportunities that are appropriate in terms of design for families with children 
will be beyond the^'r economic ability 5 particularly when it comes to families 
with small children in the K-6 grade group. Second^ additions to the housing 
supply will be multi^amily and the design characteristics will deter family 
occupancy. Families who do reside in the city will 5 in all likelihood, be 
mature In terms of age and financial resources and will have children approaching 
college age. 

On the other hand^ the cohort survival mobility model assumes that the 
housing market in Stamford will respond to the natural growth in the population 
enabling out-migration to remain at the levels experienced during the 1970s. 
This means that the children of the baby boom who are expected to produce an 
enormous new surge of marriage and childbearing will be entering the housing 
market. Thus* if the housing market responds to the needs of this generation 
of Stamford natives, an Increase in families with small children can be expected. 
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: III, PLANNING STRATEGIES 

Needs Assessme-nt: A Sup ply and Demand Comparison 

The core of any decision concerning the allocation of resources is an 
assessment of the needs of the client population. The population is the school 
age population of elementary^ middle, and senior high schools; age groups 5-1 U 
12-13, and 14-19. The first set of questions raised about this population is: 
How many potential students will there be and where will they live? The second 
set of questions raised is about the characteristics of these students and 
their families, such as age, family type, housing, educational level of parents, 
income, type of occupation, and other education relevant characteristics. The 
third set of questions relates to the current school system characteristics and 
Its structural aspects, the cost-efficiency, and, specifically, the learning 
environment. 

The needs assessment in Stamford was performsd given basal 1ns data for 1931- 
1982 and the identified projections for 1990 and the year 2000. This was 
compared to the 1981=1982 nominal capacity figures previously determined by the 
Stamford School Department for all the schools in the city. To begin obtaining 
the data, the total population for 1980 was assessed by neighborhood study area 
for total population, school age population, race, and ethnicity. 

Total public school enrollment between 1977 and 1981 experienced a decline 
of 3,300. Although whites and blacks consistently lost population, the number 
of Spanish and Asian students increased. As the white population declined at 
a faster rate than minorities over the five year period, there was a 7 percent 
increase, from 33 percent to 40 percent, in the proportion of minority students 
(see Table Ill-One) . 
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! TiLE III-OWE 

j STirOEB rUillO SCHOOL ElQLLHiHt BI RACE 

l??J-7i TO 19Sl''e2 



TdEsl Public Schools 



Sehool Year 


Total 

Public 

Sehaoii 


9 

Minority 


lite 


Black 


Spanisli 


i 
1 

Aelin 


Mim 


1 ! I 
1 




1 


1 




" 1 

' 


t 


1 


1 






33,1 


11,613 




4,510 


25. S 


1,172 


u 


187 


1.1 


1 




I9?8-1979 




35.1 


!0,a]2 


64.9 


, 4,416 


26.5 


1,203 


hi 


234 


L4 


D 


0 


lf?94f80 


13,571 


36J 


9,935 


63.9 

- 


4,236 


2?. 2 


1,175 


hi 


210 

226 


1.3 


2 




1980=1981 


14,810 


aaa 


9,208 




4,i?3 


20,1 


1,261 


i.5 


IJ 


2 




1981-1982 




m 


0,438 


39.9 

1 


4,002 


29.0 


1.305 


H 

9.3 


259! L8 

.- A.. 


0 


0 



Source; Btgfflford Public Schools, OffJci of HaBeareh and Devilopiaintj 
Siiiiiniar^^of Pupii Rieiai Background Bunz] ' 

1 Stamford: Stafuford Public Schools, Octobir 1, 1977, 1978, 1979, 1980, 1981). 
fiote: ^Includes Home Instruction, but not state vocational higli schooi 
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In analyzing the distribution of the population by r&ca, siiarp 
differences between neighborhoods were noted i seven have a white population 
of over 85 percent, one has almost 80 percent^ and another, the West Side, 
51 percent- Only two nai ghborhoods , Waterside and the South Ends have 
population compositions of less than that, about 35 percent white. These 
two neighborhoods 5 located in D^uxlmity to each other on the western and 
southern side of the city^ are clustered around the turnpike. 

The history of Stamford Public School enrollment by race for the last 
five years s 1977-1978 to 1981-1982, illustrates a pattern of demographic 
change in the city which remains consistent for each grade grouping. On 
the elementary level (Table III^Two) between 1977 and 1982 the citywide 
elementary population declined by almost 1,700 students. Although the 
number of black and white students has declined^ the population of minority 
students to the total rose from 36 percent In 1977 to 41 percent in 19S2, 
Spanish^ AsianSs and blacks slightly increased their proportion of the 
total population , 

During the past five years the middle school population has declined by 
less than 1 sOOO students. This is shown in Table III^Three. Since minority 
students have lost population at a slower rate than whites, their proportion 
of the total population has increased from 35 percent to 41 percent. 

The senior high schools show the least loss of population: less than 800 
students. Vihile the number of white students declined, all minority groups 
gained slightly in population. This is reflective of an almost 10 percent 
increase in the population of minfrity students, from 28 percent to 37 percent 
(see Table III^Four). 
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TABLE IIMWO 
BIlFOl mm SCHOOL EMOLLHEHT B! MGE 
l9"n=7B TO 1981-82 

Ele^iefilar^ schoole 


Sciiool Yiif 


Total 
Eleeientar^ 
EnrollDent 


1 

Minority 




Blflck 


SpBIl 


iiti 




teiean 
Indian 


1 


I 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


I 


1 


1 


19?74f?e 


IM 


36.3 


5,583 


63J 




2SJ 


71B 


8,2 


119 


1.4 


0 


0 






38.0 


5,059 


62a 




27.6 


697 


8.6 


145 


1.8 


0 


0 






38.2 


4,?59 


6i.i 


2,125 


2?,6 


701 


9.1 


116 


L5 


0 


0 


1980-1981 


im 


39,1 


4,^95 


60.2 


2 425 


28.5 


736 


9.9 


112 


IJ 


0 

— =1 




1981-1982 


1,086 

- 






58.^ 


2,03i 


. . . - ■ 

29.0 


1^- -j 
749 


. 1 

10.6 


142 


2,0 


0 


0 



SOurcei Stafflford Public Schoolii Off ice of Egsearch and DivslopiaenEj 
Sufnary of Pupil Haeia^BgekgrQunj Survtiy 

(Stamford; Staniforf Public 'Schools, 'October 1, 1977, 1978, 1979, 1900, 1981). 



STiFDl EOOGilTIOHE FlIELIC FOLIC! If ACT MM 

WE III^TiEE 
STMFORD FOiLIC SCHOOL ElOLHiENT B! RACE 
mi-n TO 1981=02 



Hiddla Schools 



School Year 


Total 
Middle echool 
Inrallnienl 


t 

Minoril^ 


lite 


Black 


Spanish 


iliian 


toerican 
Indian 


1 




1 1 


1 


I" 


32 




1" 


I 


19n-19?e 


2,992 


35,2 


im 




831 


2?.e 


189 


6.3 


1.1 


0 


0 


19?i"19?9 




3i.O 


nil 

um 


6i0 


?'63 




198 


?.l 


38 


1.4 


0 


0 


19J9-1980 


2,533 


36,5 


63.5 


693 


llA 
28.9 


190 


7J 


^0 


1.6 


2 


0.1 


1980-1981 


2,2?0 


39,^ 

.... 


urn 




65? 


200 


8.0 


36 


1.6 


1 




198W982 


2,086 




1,228 j 58.9 


639| 30,i 


192 j 9.2 


2? IJ 0 

—X R .. . _ ' 


0 



SGurca: Otasfori Public Schoolij Office of liaiarch and Developnients 
Bumiary of Pupil Racial Beckground Burviy 

(Itaiiiford: Itaiiiford Public Scliools, October W% M). 
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TABLE III.FOffl 
S'i. :IFOID FUBLIC SCHi EHHOiEifSil! B! MCE 

mm TO i§ei-as2 

High iooli 


School Yiif 


- - ■ 

Toial 
High Bcliool 
EnrolkinC 


I 

MinoFitf 


Ifhita 


Black 


Spaniel 




I— id i an 


" 1 


I 




% 


1 


1 


■ i 


1 " 




t 


Whim 


5,691 


28.3 






liSlB 


23.1 


262 




36 


.6 






i9?8=1979 




30,1 


hm 






24.1 


299 


y 


51 


,9 




0 


19?9-I9e0 


3,2?? 


32,^ 




m 




26.2 


275 


y 


% 


1.0 


□ 


0 


19804981 






3p30O 


m 




26.8 


m 


y 


n 


1.5 






1981-1982 


4,819 


37.3 

■ - ■ - 


3,021 


62.1 


hE5?j28.2 


352 


1,] 


89 


IJ 


□ 


0 



Source! Btufotd Public Schools, Offica of HeBegf eh and Dg^e^lopiiinl, 
Eunaary of Pupil Racial Background Survey 

(Stamford: Stamford Public Schoois, October 1, 19 "7J, 19?8, i9J9, 11, 1981). 
Note: Does mt include state vocBtlonal high sehool 




Private School Enronment: It s. IImpact Upon the Stamford Public School System 

In Volume III of this report^ the Stamford Educational Public Policy Impact 
Study has examined the national t ssue of the grov/th of private school enrollment 
and assessed the local concerns bout this growth at the expense of Stamford 
Publ ic School s. There 1s a great concern In Stamford about the movement of 
public school students to the pfl vate schools, and in fact, a part of the recent 
Educational Planning Corrini ttee ' S SurvBy on Student Needs Identified aspects of 
these issues by selecting nonpubl ic school parents as respondents. While there 
has been a national trend of grovr In the private schools, information recently 
released by the National Institut s of Education shows that this upward movement 
has ceased. 

There is a great deal of idio -syncratic and anecdotal informatio^^ about a 
growing number of families who plsce their children in the private schools, but 
the statistical data does not dpcujment such information. Although there are 
recordkeeping problems concerning private school information, a review of a 
decade (1970 to 1981) shows that ™he proportion of private school students in 
grades K-12 fell from 25 percent of the total enrollment (excluding Wright 
Technical High School) to a low o-^ 17.1 percent In 1973. The proportion 
remained at this level until 1981 when it moved to 20 percent (see Figure 
III»One and Table IINFive) . 

A close examination of the 1 931^1982 computer files of population totals 
for the study neighborhoods by gr^de and for race for public and private 
schools (including Wright Technical High School is shown in Table Ill-Six. 



^The nonpubl ic school parents Identified such problems as safety and 
not enough emphasis on college preparatory courses. These perceptions 
were not shared by parents, teachfcrs, and students involved in public school. 
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Fipre in=One 
f'ronnrtion of Private School Students 
in Total Staniford School Age Population 
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TABLE ni-Five 
ENHULUffiNT OF STAMFORD STUDEiNTS 
IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
GRADES K-12 
19 70 TO 1980 



YEAR 

1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 



STAMFORD 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



Nuinber 

20830 

20730 

20440 

20002 

19524 

19) IB 

38360 

17506 

16739 

15692 

14911 



STA>ffORD 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 

NuTTiber % 



75,0 
81 . 0 
81 .3 
82. 9 
82,4 
82.6 
82,3 
82,5 
82,0 
81 ,2 
81 ,7 



5207 
4847 
4698 
4134 
4184 
4020 
3952 
3720 
3674 
3643 
3535 



25.0 
19.0 
18.7 
17.1 
17.6 
17.4 
17,7 
17.5 
18.0 
18.8 
18.3 



TOTALS 
EN1 ;0LL MENT 

NuTTiber 

26037 

25577 

251 38 

24] 36 

23708 

23] 38 

22312 

21226 

20413 

19335 

1844fe 



Source: Stamford Public Schools^ Office of Research and Development 



Note: ^Excludes Wright Technical High School 
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Table IH-Six 

Enroiliiisnt of Stamford Students by Grade Level in Public and Private Sclioois 

] 980=] 98 1 



ide Levels 
14 
TOTAL 



Total Public 
School Population 

8,323 

2J50 

6,934 

ie,OOJ 



^ublic Schoo] 



I of Students 



i,5[ 



1,981 
4,611 



Of 



13,09 



78^: 
in 

65,51 



Private Schoo] 
including Wright) 
Oi Students % of Total 



1,823 
769 

2,323 
4,915 



21. 9S 
28.01 
33.51 
27,31 




When snalyzed by grade level and by neighborhood (sea Tables Ill-Sever, 
and III-Elght), there is a variation in 1981-1982, ranging from a low of 13 
percent in K-6 in South End to a high of 32 percent in North Stamford and 
Shlppan; similarly, a low of 13 percent in South End in 7-8 and in the high 
school age group, Waterside is the lowest with 26 percent and Newfield, 
Shippan, and North Stamford with 39 percent. 

In summary, the last decade^ with the exception of this past year, has 
seen a decline in the proportion of Stamford students attending private schools. 
The very slight increase in this proportion for 1981 is a result of the closing 
of Ryle and Franklyn and tne phasing out of Rippowam. The actual numbers also 
reveal a substantial decline, from 5,207 students in 1970 to 3,606 in 1981. 
The Study Team believes that the proportion will stabilize and that the actual 
number, as a share of the declining total school age population in the city, 
will continue to decline or remain constant. 
The Demand for Schooling in Stamford 

The coniTiunity needs assessment analysis of the demand for schooling in 
Stamford began with a determination of the forecast enrollment for each 
neighborhood study area which was then measured against the nominal capacity 
of the school in the same neighborhood study area. In other words, to obtain 
the community level of schooling needs the projected enrollment was subtracted 
from the capacity, resulting in an excess number of seats or a seat deficit 
Indicative of the demand for seats. The July 15 '-baseline" forecast of 
population for the years 1990 and 2000 by neighborhood for school age population 
was utilized for the forecast of enrollments as discussed in the previous chapter. 

Under this analysis of the school age population by cohort for the years 
1980s 1990, and 2000, it was determined that the rate of change between 1980 
and 1990 would decline by approximately 25 percent for all school age children. 
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Table Ill'Seveii 

STAHFORD SCHOOL MB STUDENTS 
i9Bt - 1082 
Percent Attending Private Schnols 
by Orade Level Organlzption 

City Ilde md by NelKhborhond 

Gride Cil 

Hid City Horth Stafflford Glenbrnok lait Side Cov@ So, End, Wgitovir Watefiidi Shippin Nesfield Sprtngdslt Mi Side Wlc 





Total % 


Total J 


Total % 


Totsl 




Total 1 Totil % 


Total % Total 1 


Toil 


il 1 Total 


If 
s 


Totsl % % 




223 24 


434 32 


m 17 


IBl 


20 


42 13 170 22 


112 16 77 32 


109 


20,5 13 


18J 


213 21 21 




74 22 


200 40 


Si 22 


87 


20 


9 13 101 35 


3! 24 49 59 


62 


33 42 


32,8 


IS 15 28 


9-12 


239 31 


492 39 


233 31 


232 


37 


90 36 213 28 


138 36 88 ;=9 


192 


39 156 


37,2 


250 30 33.^ 



flote; Includis yflqht lechnical Higli Schoo] 
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Tible Ill-Eight 

Comparison of School Age Population in Public aiid Private ■chonls 

1981-1982 



□ 



Totd 



Public Scliool Age Population 



Private School 
Age Populatioi 



Nelgliborhood 

Study Area 

— 


K-6 


?-s 


9-12 


Total 


1 


■6 


7-B 


9-12 


Total 


^ — 

i 

j 14 


7-B 


9-12 












I 


1 


I 


J 


I 


1 


% 








Hld-Clty 




329 


?&3 


2,028 


[ 711 


76.0 


255 


77.3 


526 


68.75 


1,492 


73.57 


223 


74 


239 


Glenbrook 


1,006 


30^ 


7^2 


2,052 


837 


83J 


238 


78.29 


509 


68,6 


1,584 


77.19 


169 


66 


233 


East Slde-CovG 


922 


287 


635 


1,8^4 


|..-.. 

741 


80.37 


200 


69.69 


403 


63.46 


1,344 


72.89 


IBl 




212 


Shlppan 


2^0 


91 


226 


557 


163 


67,9 


42 


46,15 


138 


61,06 


343 


61.58 


77 


49 


yy 


South End 


320 


72 


252 


64^1 


278 




63 


87,3 


162 


64.29 


503 


78.1 

I 


42 

fit 


9 

7 


90 


Matitside 


697 


215 


5^0 




385 


B3-93 


184 


85,58 


402 


74.4' 


1,171 


80.65 


112 


11 


iJO 


West Side 


1,013 


310 


825 


im j 800 


78,97 


262 


84.52 


575 


69.69 


1,637 


■ ] 

76.21 


213 


48 


250 


Westover 


?88 


286 


765 


1,839 j 


618 


78.43 


185 


64.69 


552 


72.16 


1,355 


73.68 


170 


101 


213 


TOR 


533 


186 


!% 


L215 


m 


79, 55 


124 


66,66 


304 


61.29 


852 


70.12 


109 


62 


192 


Springdale 


507 


I/O 


U9 


1,096 




81.66 


128 


73.29 


263 


62.77 


805 


73.45 


93 


42 


156 


North Staiiiford 


1,363 


500 


1,269 


3,132 


m 


68,16 


300 


60.0 


777 


61.23 


2,006 


6§.05 


434 


200 


492 


STAMFORD 


8,323 


2,750 


6,93^ 


18,007 


6,500 


78.1 


1,981 


72.0 


4,611 


66.5 


13,092 


72,7 


1,823 


769 


2,323 



Sourcii stapiford Public Schools, Office of ReEearch and yevelopment, jy]y^ m 
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5'19 years-old, but increase a little less than five percent in the elementary 
cohortj 5-9. years^old. In the neighborhoods, the changes range from a 
precipitous overall 50 percent loss in Shippan and North Stamford between 1980 
and 1990, to a modest loss of under two percent In the South End (see Table 
Ill-Nine). 

In order to depict the demand for education more accurately^ the school 
age population projected for the 5-19 age groups was redistributed into age 
cohorts that coincide with the school levels: elementary^ K-6; middle, 7-8; 
and high schools, 9-12. Thus, the enrollment projection figures presented 
earlier 1n the age cohorts of 5-9^ 10-14, and 15-19 have been reaggregated 
into age cohorts of B-ll , 12 and 13, and 14-17. The 18 and 19 year cohorts 
have been excluded. As a result of this adjustment, a slightly smaller 
decline of 23 percent is noted for all school age children (5-17 year-olds) 
between the years 1980 and 1 990.. By grade level, the elementary age group 
(5-11 year-olds) showed a slight decline, while the middle and high school 
levels showed higher losses for 1990. By 2000, the total enrollment levels 
off to 14,000. 

For neighborhood by neighborhood analysis, the total number of school 
age children, 5^19 year-olds, is listed in Table III»Ten. It 1s noted that 
North Stamford has the highest number of school age children foriowed by 
Mid-City, Glenbrook, and West Side. East Side Cove, Westover, and Waterside 
all have approximately 2,000 or more school age children. Turn of the River/ 
Newfleld, Springdale, South End, and Shippan are much lower in total number. 
Table Ill-Ten also Indicated the neighborhood ranking by school age population. 

Similar to the overall school age population and the demographic profile 
sumnary, there are clear distinctions between neighborhoods by race and 
ethnicity when the school age population is assessed by race and age group for 
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Table Ill-Nine 
Percent Change in School Age Population (using 5-14 
Year-Old Cohort Model) by Neighborhood 
Between 1 990 and 2000 



Rank 


NeighborhDod 


2 ^ in school 
age population 


1990 


2000 


1 


South End 


-1.8 


+14,5 


2 


Mid-CiEy 




+5.2 


3 


Wast Side 


-8,8 


+14,8 


4 


Waterside 


-12.9 


+15.8 


5 


Glenbrook 


-15.3 


-2.5 


6 


Mbz Side 


-16,5 


-5,8 


7 


Sprlngdale 


-30,0 


-11.3 


8 




-46.0 


-15*9 


9 


TOR/Nawf iald 


-46.6 


-15.6 


10 


Shippan 


-50*0 


-13,4 


11 


Nerth SEmford 


-50,2 


-18.3 


STAMFOro 


»25,7 


- 0,8 



Source: Stamford Educational Public Policy Impact Study Team, 
SEPPIS Study Team Projections, 1982. 
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Table III^Ten' 
PERCOn: OF SCHOOL AGE POPULATION 
OF TOTAL POPULATION IN 1980 
BY NIIGHBOMOOD STUDY ABEA 
BY NUMBEH, PEICEOT AND RANK 


Neighborhood 
Study Area 


Total 
Populaties 


School Age 
Populacioo 


Percent 




H±d-Cit7 


18,073 


2,552 


14.1 


11 




13,563 


2,465 


18,2 


10 


Eaat Side'- 
Cove 


12,349 


2,361 


19.1 


9 








?7 9 




South End 


3,010 


842 


28,0 


2 


Waterside 


5, §34 


1,930 


32,5 


1 


Wast Sida 


9,805 


2,/j74 


25.2 


5 


Westovar 


9,340 


2,219 


23,8 


6 


TOR/N^±eld 


§,688 


1,555 


23,3 


7 


Springdmla 


7,019 


1,375 


19,6 


8 


North 
Stamford 


14,034 


3,718 


26,5 


4 


STAOTOM) 


102,453 


22,208 


21,7 





Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
1980 Census of Population (Washingtonj D.C.: 
U.S/ Department of Commerce, Bureau of the CersuSs 1981). 

Note: ^The area ranked #1 1s the area with the highest percent 
of school age children. 
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1980. As Table III'-Eleven and Figure III-T\vo indicate, five neighborhoods 
have a minority population of under 5 percenti Westover, Springdale, North 
Stamford^ Turn of the River^ and Shippan. 

Table IINTwelve ranks the neighborhoods under study by their percentage 
of minority students to their total school age population (with adjusted 
percentages for the 5-17 year-olds included). 

This is with a combined school age population of 9,5845 or 43 percent of 
the total Stamford 5-19 population. Three neighborhoods contain between 20 
to 30 percent of minority school age children: Mid-City, Glanbrook, and East 
Side-Cove, witn a combined school age population of J^STS, or 33 percent. 
Three neighborhoodSj Waterside, South End, and West Side, range from almost 
60 percent to almost 80 percent minority? with 55246 or less than 25 percent 
of the combined school age population. 

Using enrollment figures for the total school age population for the 
1981-1982 school year in Stamford (K-6, 8,323; 7-8, 2,750; and for 9-12, 
65934; totaling 185007), the public school enrollment of the K-6 school age 
population is 6,500 or a little over 78 percent of this age group; for 7-8, 
1,981 or 72 percent. For the 9-12 year olds, there are 4,611 Stamford children, 
or 67 percent, who attend public school (see Table Ill-Eight). There is 
approximately a 6 percent drop in the number of students attending public 
school between the elementary, middle school, and high school levels. An 
assessment of the percentage of public elementary and middle school attendance 
(see Table III-Thirteen) by neighborhood shows that there is about a 30 percent 
difference among neighborhoods between the South End, which has almost 90 
percent of the total school age population in public school, to Shippan, which 
has about 60 percent of its school age population in public school. Those with 
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Table III-Elaven 

SCrlOOL m FOPULATION M m m i! ASE, IMO 




Total School 4 

f ' . . 






Other 




Niighborhood 
Study Area 




10-14 


13=19 


Totfli 




10-^14 


15-19 


I" 

Total 




5-9 


10-14 


15-19 


Tdtal 

ft ViiU L 


1 


lotcl 1 


Hld=Clty 


?16 


125 


1,011 


2,552 


201 


234 


250 


685 


26J 


47 


4§ 


41 


136 


5 1 

J* J 


32 2 


Gienbrook 


m 


|62 


924 


2,465 


145 


177 


166 


463 


19,8 


40 


46 


3? 


121 






East Side-Cova 


m 


771 


905 


2,361 


112 


131 


10? 


350 


14J 


37 


40 


47 






2D 1 


Shippsn 


m 


26^ 


277 


717 


5 


5 


2 


12 

— I- 


1.7 


5 


6 


1 
J 


u 






South M 


23? 


276 


329 


142 


136 


178 


200 


314 


61.0 


40 


30 


37 

Ji 






71 R 


Hatiraidc 


62^ 


eoe 


698 


1,930 


435 


42! 


410 


1,336 


69.2 


57 


53 


69 


179 


9.3 




Hist Sid 


?i2 




916 


2,474 


m 


4i? 


511 


1,39? 


56.5 


42 


§3 


61 


166 


ij 


63.2 


yestover 


5^^ 


107 


868 


2.219 


12 


14 


15 


41 


IJ 


19 


19 


20 


58 


2.6 


4.5 


Tf)R/NgsflEld 


379 


560 


616 


If 555 


7 


12 


12 


31 


2.0 


§ 


13 


9 


31 


2.0 


4.0 


Springdile 


m 


^52 


580 


1,375 


9 


15 


16 


40 


2.9 


4 


i 


7 


19 


1.4 


4.3 


North Stafford 


962 


1,403 


1.343 


3,718 


11 


26 


18 


60 


1.6 


33 


32 


24 


S9 


2,4 


4.0 


STAMFORD 


6,05? 


7,68^ 


8,467 


22,208 


1,472 


1,700 


1,782 


4,954 


22,3 


331 


358 


355 


1,046 


4.7 


2?,0 



Source; U.S. Department of Coniirce, Bureay of the Census, 1980 Census of Population . 
'*iasliingtonj D.C.: U.S. Department of Coiierce, Bureau of the Census, 19817 
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of Stamford 
Indicating Percent 
Minority Projected in 
School Age Population 
(5-19 Year-Olds) for 1990 
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STAf^FORD EDUCATIONAL PUBLIC POLICY IMPACT STUDY 



Table I II -Twelve 
Comparison of Percent Minority 
in the 5-19 School Age Population 
with the Percent Minority 
in 5-17 School Age Population for 1980 



Percent Minority in School Age Population 



Rank 


Neighborhood 


5-19 Year-Olds 


5-17 Year 


1 


Watersi de 


78.5 


78.1 


2 


South End 


73.8 


74.1 


3 


West Side 


63.2 


63.3 


4 


Mid-Ci ty 


32.2 


32.9 


* 


STAMFORD 


27.0 


27.3 


5 


Glenbrook 


24.8 


25.3 


6 


East Side 


20.1 


20.6 


7 


Westover 


4.5 


4.5 


8' 


Springdale 


4.3 


4.3 


9 


North Stamford 


4.0 


4.1 


10 


Turn of the River/ liawfi eld 


4.0 


4.1 


n 


Shippan 


3.6 


3.9 
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STAMFORD EDUCATIONAL PUBLIC POLICY IMPACT STUDY 



Table III-Th1rteen 
Percent of School Age Population 
Attending Public Elementary and Middle Schools 
by Neighborhood 5 1980 



Rank 


Ne1 ghborhood 


Percent of School 






in Publ ic School s 




oOuun tnd 


86 . 9 


0 


watersiae 


83 . 9 


O 


v3 1 en DrUQ K 


qJ . c 






Rl 7 




East Si de^ Cove 


o u . ^ 


U 


I urn UT une k i ver/Nevn leiQ 




7 


wesu jioe 


7P Q 


Q 
O 


Wes to ver 




9 


Mid-City 


76.0 


10 


North Stamford 


68.2 


1 1 


5ni ppan 


u / . y 




STAMFORD 


78.1 


Rank 


Neighborhood 


Percent of School t 




in Public Schools ■ 


1 


South End 


87.5 


2 


Waterside 


85.6 


3 


West Side 


84.5 


4 


Glenbrook 


78.3 


5 


M1d-City 


77.5 


6 


Sprlngdale 


75.3 


7 


East Side-Cove 


69.7 


8 


Turn of the River/Nev/f ield 


66.7 


9 


Westover 


64.7 


10 


North Stamford 


60.0 


n 


Shi ppan 


46.1 




STAMFORD 


72.0 



Middle School (7-8) 
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75 percent or more in the public schools are all located in the northern 
neighborhoods with the exception of Shippan. As discussed earlier. 
Waterside, South End, and West Side have a large percentage of school age 
chndren. Whereas Springdale, with 81 percent of its children in public 
;i has only a 4 percent minority school age population and Glenbrook, 

^ ''^ of Its population In public schools, has a 25 percent minority 

school age population. 

In the high school age population, there is a smaller range, 74 percent 
to 61 percent, in the eleven study neighborhoods (see Table 1 1 I^Fourteen) . 
One difference is noted in the South End and Waterside neighborhoods. In 
South End the percent of students In public schools falls from 87 percent 
at the public elementary and middle schools level to 64 percent at the high 
school level. Waterside dropped 10 percent to 74 percent In public high 
school. West Side also dropped 10 percent, while Glenbrook dropped 15 percent^ 
Springdale, 19 percent; Turn of the River, 18 percent. 

The description of the school age population distribution and the 
composition of Stamford provides the basis for an assessment of the future 
demsnd for schooling by neighborhood. 
Needs Analysi s 

In each forecast needs assessment, three assumptions were applied to the 
formula below: 

o that all children ages 5-17 in the neighborhood study area 

would attend public school 
s that the same proportion of children ages 5=^17 attend public 

schools as found in the 1981-19B2 Stamford Public Schools; 

about 72.7 percent of the school age population overall 
^ that the number of children ages 5-17 attending private schools 

in 1981-1982 will be the same in 1990 and 2000. 

- 39 - 
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STAMFORD EDUCATIONAL PUBLIC POLICY IMPACT STUDY 

Table III-Fourteen 
Percent of School Age Population Attending Public High Schools, 1980 

Rank Neighborhood % of High School Population 

in Publ ic School s 



1 


Waters i de 


"7/1 A 


2 


Westover 


72.9 


3 


West Side 


69.7 


4 


Mid-City 


68.7 


5 


Gl enbrook 


68.6 


6 


South End 


64.3 


7 


East Side-Cove 


63.5 


8 


Springdal e 


62.8 


9 


Turn of the River/Newf ield 


61 .3 


10 


North Stamford 


61 .2 


11 


Shippan 


61 .1 




STAMFORD 


66,5 
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The results of assessing need under each assumption vary considerably 
for each neighborhood study area* Thus, once the neighborhood level of need 
was established for 1990 and 2000 by age group for the elementary, middle, 
and high schools 5 the neighborhoods were ranked by the order of need, and by 
level of demand not met by the supply under Assumptions One, Two, and Three. 
The results from this needs analysis are presented in the next section of 
this chapter. 



COMMUNITY NEEDS ASSESSMENT 



Nominal Capacity 
of Schools 



-17 year-old school age 
resident population 



Either (+) oversupply 
or (-) undersuf 
of seats 



(Capacity) 



(Service Population) 



(Demand Level ) 



Findings 

As stated on the preceding page, several assumptions were tested 1n the 

analysis of potential demand for schooling for the students of Stamford. The 

first assumption states that all school age children living in the study 

neighborhood will attend the public school located within their study neighborhood 

of residence. The second assumption is that the current proportion of students 

attending public school will be maintained. Under the third assumption it Is 

assumed that the number of children ages 5-17 In private school in 1901 -1982 

will remain the same for the years 1990 and 2000. The three sets of nt'mbers 

under these assumptions were compared to the nominal capacity of the public 

4 

schools, so that patterns of school use could be ascertained. 



^Designated in the Educational Planning Committee Reference Materials 5 
Volume II (January 4. 1982) . 
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The prcjected school enronment for 1990 and the year 2000 has been 
organized in Table in-Fifteen to show elementary^ middle school ^ and high 
school age cohorts under each assumption. Between 1990 and the year 2000 
there will be a slight decrease in elementary enrollment citywide. Only 
Waterside and West Side show slight increases. Enrollment projections for 
middle school and high school, howevjr, show an increase. This is apparent 
under all three assumptions. In certain neighborhoodss the population 
decreases slightly more when students leave elementary school for middle 
school and then again from middle school to high school. According to private 
school enrollment figures for the 1981-1982 school year (used to determine 
assumption three) the percentage of resident students projected not to be in 
public schools in 1990 is 22 percent for the elementary level and 39 percent 
and 44 percent for middle and high school s^ respectively. 

A summary of the projected school enrollment shows that the total number 
of potential school age population in 1990 in elementary school is S^gSS 
under Assumption One; S^BOS under Assumption Two; and 634IO under Assumption 
Three; for middle school it is 1^952; I5458; and 1 JSS, respectively; and 
for high school it is 4,174; 25798; and 1,851. For the year 2000, elementary 
school projections are 7,436; 5,876; and 5,613, while middle school projections 
are 2,182; I569I; and 1,413. High school figures under Assumption One, Two, 
and Three are 4,478; 3,019; and 2,155, 

Tables Ill-Sixteen to IINEighteen show assessment of need based upon 
Assumption One enrollment figures and nominal capacities of each school by 
level and, for elementary schools, by neighborhood. The 1990 projected 
population elevation (S-^ll year-olds) is 8,233. Thus, under Assumption One, 
there will be a projected demand for about 825 additional seats. The middle 
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Table Ill-Fifteen 
mmm school enp,ollheht, im m im 



T 



Aiiuinp tlnn 2 



Selghberiiogd 
Study Area 


1990 


20Q0 


1990 




2000 


1990 


2000 




H 






7-H 


9-I2 


M 


7-^ 


9-12 


w 


7.8 


9-12 






9=12 


M 


7-8 


9-12 


Hid-Clty 


i.m 


m 




1,073 


342 


772 


1,061 


21R 


Ifil 


815 


265 


531 


1,174 


208 


283 


830 


268 


533 


Glenbrook 


1,116 


253 


^82 


877 


270 


5e? 


926 


197 


311 


728 


211 


403 


947 


187 


249 


708 


204 


354 


Eiit Slde-Ceve 


1,032 


235 


^70 


797 


250 


'!37 


829 


164 


298 


640 


174 


141 


851 


141 


238 


616 


163 


305 


Shippin 


13? 


38 


105 


150 


42 


79 


ID? 


IB 


fi4 


102 


19 


48 


80 


'11 


17 


73 


-7 


-9 


South End 


425 


111 


197 


43B 


114 




W 


9? 


127 


381 


ioe 


164 


313 


102 


107 


396 


lis 


165 




769 


186 


m 


960 


260 


m 


m 


159 


352 


805 


223 


362 


657 


155 


335 


148 


229 


149 


Heat Side 


1,165 


269 


m 


1,1H9 


34? 


703 


919 


227 


384 


918 


293 


490 


952 


221 


298 


976 


299 


453 


WestpVif 


537 


m 


m 


411 


135 


262 


421 


93 


244 


377 


87 


189 


367 


43 


125 


311 


34 


49 


TOR/Hi^fiild 


370 


102 


m 


340 


94 


l?fi 


294 


68 


145 


270 


63 


lO" 


261 


40 


44 


231 


32 


-14 


Sprlngdalg 


507 


118 


225 


363 


114 


249 


4U 


R9 


141 


296 


86 


156 


414 


76 


69 


270 


72 


93 


North Staaford 


758 


m 


576 


761 


204 


3fi'l 


517 


I2fl 


353 


524 


122 


226 


324 


14 


84 


334 


4 


-123 


Stanford 


8,233 


1,952 


4,174 


7,435 


2,1B2 




6,502 


1,45B 


2,759 


5,876 


1,651 


3,019 


6,410 


1,183 


l,8Si 


5,613 


1,413 


2,!55 



sourca; Staoiford Educational Pubiic Policy Impact Study Team, SEPPIS Study Team Projections , 1982. 

Note! a All BEndBiitB attind pubHc scheolB, 

b Sap pe'ceiitaKt of itudiiiti by nilEtibnrlinnd and schonl level will attsnd piiblle sehaols In 1990 and 2000 as In thi year 1982 i 
C Saini nufflbir of itudent will attend private schaDl in 1990 and 2000 ai In the year 1982. ' 
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NEEDS 


ANALYSIS BY NEIGHBf 


Table III-S1xteen 

RilOOD BASED ON ASSMTION ONE (ELfflENTARY LEVEL) 




Kcighbarhood 
Study Area 


School 


a 

Capacity 


1990 
Projected 
Population 
(5^11) b 


Projected 
Ditnand 


2000 
Projactid 
Population 

(5-li) b 


.c 

L L U J \^\= LUU 

D^n:ar.d 


Hid-Citv 






1,397 


(1,103) 


1^073 


(779) 






363 


1,116 


(551) 


877 


(312) 

^ Jit/ 


East Side- 
Covi 


Rogers El^m* 
Murphy El em* 


760 

m 












SubEotal 


1,201 


1,032 


+169 


797 


+404 


Shippan 


0 


0 


157 


(157) 


150 


(150) 


South End 


0 


0 


425 


(425) 


438 


(438) 


Waterside 


0 


n 






Qfin 


(960) 


West Side 


Westover Elcni, 


43? 


1,165 


(728) 


1,189 


(752) 


Weitover 


Roxbury El em. 
Stlllineadow Elem* 


583 
717 












Subtotal 


1,300 


537 


+763 


481 


;-8i9 


TOR/Neyfleld 


Davenport 
Newfleld 


721 

m 












Subtotal 


1,245 


370 


+875 


340 


+905 



Table Ill-Sixteen (cont.) 



fleeds Analysis by Iliighborhood Based on Ai,suiiiption One (Elemsntary Livsl) 









1990 




2000 




KGiehborhMd 
Study Area 


School 


CapaciEy 


Populition 
(HI) b 


c 

Projected" 
Deniind 


Population 
(HI) b 


Projected 


Springdale 


Toquani 
Sprin|dale 


560 








— - ■ 




Subtotal 


1,102 


50? 


+595 


m 


+?39 


North Staiiiford 


Riverbank 
Nortlieast 


m 
^ 111 












Subtotal 


t 1,26^ 


m 


+506 


m 


+496 


STAMFORD 


TOTAL 




a, 233 

1 


(B25) 


< 
i 


(28) 



Source: Stamford Educational Public Policy Impact Study Team: SEPPIS Study Team Projections^ July 15, 1981 

° Educational Planning Coinmittee Reference iterials! folume 11, 19B2. 

^ Based on Assymption One Khich assyoias that all sclioo) age students wi]] anena pyylic schools. 

+ = excess seats available 
0 s need for seats 
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Table Ill-Siventien 



NEEDS ANALYSIS BY NEIGHBOWiOOD BASED ON.ASSIFTION ONE (MIDDLE SCHOOL LEVEL) 



Kcighboriiood 
Stiidy Area 




Capacity 


Projected 
Population 
(12'13) b 


Projected 
Demand c 


2000 
Projicted 
Fspulatlon 

(12-13) b 

■ - — 


FrojGCtcd 
Dcoiar.d C 


Mid-City 


Cloonan Hiddla 


894 


282 




342 




Glenbrook 






253 




270 




East Side=Cove 






235 




270 




Shlppan 






38 








South End 






111 




124 




West Side 






186 




260 




WiStover 






m 




133 




TOR/Ne'rffield 


Turn of River 


/05 


m 




94 




Springdale 


Dolan 


652 


lie 




114 




North Stamford 




214 






204 




STAMFORD 




2,251 


1,952 


+299 


2,182 


m 



Source; Stamford Public Policy Impact Study Team; SiPPIS Study Teani Projections, July 15, 1982, 



Educational Planm'nq Cofmittee Reference ['laterials. Volume II, 1982, 

^Bised Oil Assumption One which assumes that all school age children will attend public school, 
c 

+ - excegs seats available 
{) s need for mis 
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STMFOED EDUCATiONAL PUBLIC POLICY lIFACT eTODY 



NEEDS 


ANALYSIS BY 


Table III-Eighteen 

NEICHBORHOOD BASED ON ASSUffPTION 


ONE (HICH S 


:1I00L LEVEL) 




Neighborhood 
SEudy Area 


School 


a 

Capacity 


1990 
Projscted 

PnniilaKfin 

i V }-' y t V f > 


Projected 
DGiniind q 


2000 
Projected 
Population 

mi) b 


ProiGCttid 

\ ' " 
Di'inand ^ 




Rlppowani 
Staniford 
WesthiU 

Total 




1 IS/ 

um 

2,207 
M,1H0 




+1,390 

+6 




+1,086 
(298) 


ST/WFORD 


TOTAL 










4,478 




ricl|nDOrnQOtlSi 

Hid-City 








52 




7/2 












m 




001 




{jaiiL ylUt. Ijl/VL 








hn 




J j/ 




snippan 








105 




79 




South End 
Waterside 








19? 
4?3 




255 
407 




West Side 








5y 




703 




Westover 








338 




262 




TOR/Newfield 








236 




178 
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Table III=Eighteen (cont.) 

Needs Analysis by leighbortiood Based on Assumption One (High School Layel) 



Kiighborhood 
Study Area 


SchDol 


a 

Capacity 


im 

Projected 
Population 
(H-l?)t) 


Projeetid 
Dsmand c 


2000 
Projected 
Population 
imi) b 


!l 

ProjecN 
Dcmd^ 


Neighborhoods 
(Continued) 

Springdale 
North Stfliford 






225 
5?6 




24? 
369 





CD 



Source: Stamford Edycational Public Poliev Impact Study Team: SEPPIS Study Team Projections. 
3 Educational Planning Conittee Reference Haterials, Volume II. im, 



1982. 



Note 



c 



d 



Based on Assumption One which assumes that all school ao. children will attRnd n.,blic 

+ 5 excess seats aviilable 
0 ■ need for seats 

Vocational school capacity figures not included, 
Total Need without Rlppowam. 



schools, 



ERIC 



school capacity 1s 2,251 seats which is 299 greater than the projected 
enrollment. The high school projected deinand 1s 4,175 for 14-17 year-olds 
or a surplus of 1 ,390 If Rlppowam is open and a surplus of 6 seats if it 1s 
closed , 

Under Assumption Two, which is that the proportion of students attending 
public schools in 1981-1982 will remain the same, the total 1990 projected 
elementary population Is S^SOZ indicating a demand surplus of 951 seats* In 
the year 2000, the projected population 1s 5,876 showing a projected demand 
surplus of about 1 ,500 seats If no schools are closed prior to that year. 
The middle schools projected population for 1990 is 1 3458, a diamand surplus 
of about 800, while 2000 population of 1,651 indicates a demand surplus of 
600 seats, 200 more seats needed than 1990. The high school projected population 
is 2,799 for 1990, a surplus demand of either 2,765 or 1,381 will result If 
Rippowam is open or closed. In the year 2000, the projected high school 
population increases to 3,019 creating a surplus demand of 2,545 if Rippowam 
Is open and 1,161 if it is closed (Tables III-Nineteen to 11 I -Twenty-One ) . 

Under Assumption Three, which is that the number of children in private 
school Is constant, the projected population for elementary schools in 1990 
Is 6,410 which indicates a demand surplus of about 1,000 seats. In 2000, 
a population of 5,613 will increase that surplus to about 1,800 seats If no 
schools are closed in 1990, The middle school projected population is 1,183 
indicating a demand surplus of 1,068 in 1990 and 838 in 2000 for a population 
of 1 ,413, 

As for the high schools under Assumption Three, the 1990 projected 
population of 1,851 Indicates a demand surplus of 3,713 or 2,329 depending on 
whether Rippowam is open or closed. In 2000, the projected figure is 2,155 
which Is 3,409 less than the total number of seats provided there are three 
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Table III-Nineteen 

NEEDS ANALYSIS BY NEIGHBORHOOD BASED ON ASSUMPTION TWO (ELEMENTARY LEVEL) 



KciPihborhQod 
Study Area 


School 


J 

Capacity 


1990 
Projected 
Population 
(5=11) b 


Projected 
Demand C 


2000 
Projected 
Population 
(5''11) b 


Projectad 
DoiianJ r 


Mid-City 


Hirt ElPiii. 


294 


1,061 


mi) 


813 


(521) 


Glinbrook 


Stark Elenii 


m 926 


(361) 


728 


(163) 


East-Side Cove 


Rogers Eleni, 
Murphy Elem, 

- - * r 


m 












Subtotal 


1,201 


829 


+372 


640 


+561 


Shippan 


0 


0 


10? 


(10?) 


102 


(102) 


South End 


0 


0 


369 


(369) 


381 


(381) 


If t I A 

Waterside 


u 


0 


645 


(645) 


803 


(805) 


West Side 


Weitovir Elenii 




919 


(482) 


938 


(301) 


Westover 


Roxbury Elem. 
Stiltadow Elem. 


583 

m 












Subtotal 


1,300 


421 1 


+8?9 


3"?? 


+923 


TOR/Newfleid 


Davenport Elenii 
Newfleld Elein. 


?21 

524 












Subtotal 




294 


+951 


2?0 


+9?5 



Table III-Nifiateen (cont.) 



eeds Analyns by Neighborhood Based on Assumption Two (Elementary Level) 



■ 

fteipDoriiooQ 
Study Area 


Scliool 


a 

Capacity 


1990 
Projected 
Population 
(HI) ^ 


Projected 
Deiiiand ^ 


2000 
PfojiCted 
Population 

(S-U) , 


ProjfictGd 


Springdale 


Toquani 
Springdale 












Subtotal 


1,102 




+688 


296 


+806 


North Stamford 


Riverbank 
Northeast 


111 










Subtotal 




31? 


mi 


m 


mo 


STAMFORD 


TOTAL 




6,502 


+906 


5,876 


+1,532 



I 



SQurce: Stamford Educational Public Policy Impact Study Team: SEPPIS Study Team Projections, July 15, 1982. 

Notesi ^Educational Planning Comittee Reference Haterials, Volyme II, 1982. 

Based on Assumption Two which assumes that the same oercentaap of students will 
attend public schools in 1990 and 2000 as in the year 1982, 

c 

+ = excess seats available 
0 = need for seats 
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Table 11 1 -Twenty 

NEEDS ANALYSIS BY NEIflHBORHnOD EASED ON ASSUMPTION THO (HIDDLE LEVEL) 



KeighboEhood 
htudy Area 


School 


Capacity 


1990 
Projieted 
Population 
(12^13) ^ 


Projected 
Demand ^ 


2000 
Prsjicted 
Populitldn 
(12-13) ^ 


FrojccEd 
Demand 

c 


Mid-City 


Clopnan 


m 


218 




265 




Glenbrook 






191 




211 




East Sidg-Cove 






164 




m 




Shlppan 






la 




19 




South End 






9? 




108 




Waterside 






139 




223 










111 
ill 




5Q1 

£ii 




Westover 






93 




87 




TOR/Niwfield 


Turn of River 


m 


68 




63 




Springdali 


Do Ian 


652 


89 




86 




Nortli Stamford 






128 




122 




STAMFORD 


TOTAL 


2,251 


l,/i58 


+?93 


1,651 


+600 



Sourcei Stamford Educational Public Polity Impact Study Team: SEPPIS Study Team Projections, July 15, mi 
a 

Notes! Educational Plinninq Conittea Reference iterials, Volume II, 1982. 

b Based on Asiumption Tw which assumes that the same pircentage of students 
will attend public schools in 1990 and 2000 as in the year 1982. 

S s ixcesg geati avaiiaijle 1^ -3 

0 " need for seats 
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Table III -Twenty-One 

NEEDS ANALYSIS BY NEICIIBORHOOD BASED 0.^ ASSl'flPTION 


TWO (llMSt 


;hool level) 


1! 


Nei|hborliood 

^ I'll fill Ai^a'i 

DLUuy Argi 




3 


1990 
Projectd 
Populntion 


pfojectdd 
Deniand ^ 


2000 
Projected 
Population 

(W-l?) b 


Projected 




Rippowgin 
Stainford 
Westliill 


1,3M 

1,9?3 
2,207 ^ 












Total 


u 

k,m - 




42J63 
+1,381 




+1,161 


STAHFORD 


TntAf 
lUiAL 




? W 




3,019 


















Mld-Ctty 






361 




ell 

531 




Glenbrook 
East Side-Cove 






331 

m 




^03 
341 




Shippan 
South End 
Wateriida 
West Side 
Wistovar 
TOR/Newfllld 




■ - — 


m 

352 
381 

m 




4S 
164 
362 
490 
139 
109 





m 

ERIC , 

"~t04 



Table III'TwenWne (cent.) 



Needs Analysis by Neighborhood Based on Assumption Two (High School Level ) 



Neighborhood 

shifiv A^Pn 


J 1 1 1 y V -E' 




frOjCGLGQ 

Population 


Projected 


2000 
Population 

U_^-i/ } 


Projected 


Neighborhoods 
(Continued) _ 














Sprin|dale 






m 




156 




North Stainford 






332 




226 





Source: Stamford Educational Public Policy Impact Study: SEPPIS Study Teaiii Projections; Jyly 15, 1982. 

^■Educational Planninq Coiiiniittee Reference Materials, Volume II, ]%l 

Based on Assumption Two which assuiuss that the same percentane of students 
will attend public schools in 1990 and 2000 as in the vear 1982. 

c 

+ = excess seats available 
0 - iiiid for seats 

Q 

Vocational school capacity figures not included. 

p 

Total Need without Rippowani, 



er|c6 



high schools. If Rippowam is closed this surplus decreases to 2,025 (see 
Tables 1 1 1-Twenty-Two to III-Tv/enty-Four) . 

A reviev/ of the citywide density pattern for the years 1990 and 2000 
under Assumption Two shows elementary schools in the southwest section of 
the city (West Side, Glenbrook. Mid-City South End, Waterside, and Shippan) 
have a projected need or deficiency in seats ^ while the northern and eastern 
sections (North Stamford, Westoverj Springdales and Turn of the Riv ^^Newfleld) 
have a surplus of seats. Tables Ill-Twenty-Five to 1 1 1-Twenty-Seven rank each 
neighborhood's demand for elementary schools under all three assumptions in 
1990 and 2000. 
Summary 

An examination of the demand for schooling under the three assumptions 
within the context of the finding of the comprehensive planning process 
indicates that Assumption Two (the same proportion of children, ages 5-17, 
who currently attend public school will continue to do so in 1990 and the 
year 2000) is the approximate assumption for projecting demand for schooling. 
Volume II describes the social and physical environment of Stamford currently 
and in the next two decades. Based upon that analysis, the demand for 
schooling shows that there will be a surplus of approximately 900 seats in 
the year 1990 for the elementary schools, grades K-6; and a surplus of about 
1 j500 seats in the year 2000 if no schools are closed prior to this time. 
The middle school, g^^^ades 7-8^ show surplus seats of about 800 for 1990; if 
the 800 seat capacity is closea prior to the year 2000, there will be a 
deficit of about 200 seats at that time. The high schools demand is projected 
at a surplus of 25767 with Rippowam open and 1,381 with it closed. In the 
year 2000, using the same capacity figures, there will be an increased demand 
for seats, 2,545 surplus seats with Rippowam open and 1,161 seats with Rippowam 
closed- 
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Table III-Twenty-Two 

mm kimm b! neighborhood based oh AssiiPTioH three (elementary level) 



iiUigiiywLiiyyy 




a 


1990 
Projected 

f^-n^ b 


Pf fl^ f^nH 
UnifHTid C 


2000 
Frojictid 

Pnnjil 5f ^ 




Mid-City 


Hart tlm. 




1,1?4 


{080) 


850 


(336) 


Glenbraok 


Stark 


565 




(3B2) 


708 


(143) 


East Bide-Covt 


Rogers 
Hurpliy 


?60 
Wl 












Subtotal 


1,201 


831 


+150 


616 


+385 


Shlppan 


n 

U 


fi 
u 


00 






{ijj 


Soiith End 


fl 


0 


383 


(303) 


396 


(396) 


Waterside 


0 


0 


657 


(65?) 


84B 


(848) 


West Side 


WeBtover 




952 


(515) 


976 


(539) 


Westover 


r^oxbury 
Stiliineadow 


503 

ni 












Subtutal 


1,300 


367 


+933 


3ll 


+989 


TOR/Niwfleld 


Dayenport 
Newfield 


?21 

524 












SubtoEai 


1,245 


261 


+984 


231 


+1,014 



Table 11 1 -Twenty -Two (cont.) 



fjeads Analysis by fleighborhood Ba^ed on Assunptlon Three (Elementary Leva]) 









1990 




2000 










Projected 




Projectid 




kignDsrnood 






Population 


Projectid 


Populstion 
(5-11) b 


ProjecE3d 


SEudy Area 


School 


Capacity ° 


(5-11) b 


Demand c 


nL'i:;.int!c 


hpringdala 


Toquani 


560 












Springdale 














Subtotal 


1,102 


414 


+688 


2J0 


+832 


North Stamford 


Rlverbank 














Northeast 


in 












SubEotai 


1,264 


324 


+940 "" 


334 


+930 


STAMFORD 


TOTAL 


?,40e 


6,410 


+998 


5,613 


+1J95 



Source! Stamford Educational Public Policy Impact Study: SEPPIS Study Team Projections, July 15, 1982. 
Notes; ^Educational Planning CommittGe Reference i-laterials, Volume II, 19BL 



Based on Assumption Three which assumes that the same number of students will 
attend private school in 1990 and 2000 as in the year 1982. 

c 

+ - excess seats avallnble 
0 = need for sents 
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Table Ill-Twenty-Three 

' NEEDS ANALYSIS BY NEIGHBORHOOD EASED ON ABSUHPTION 3 (MIDDLE LEVEL) 


Keighborliood 
SEudy Area 


Sehpgl 


3 

0 

Capacity 


1990 
Projected 
Population 

(12-13) b 


Projected 
Deinand C 


2000 
frojected 
FopuliEion 
(12=13) b 


FrojecNd 
DGninr.d C 


Hid-City 


Cloonan 


8W 


208 




268 




GlenbroDk 






W 




20^ 




East Side-Covi 






1/8 

m 




163 




Shippan 














South End 










1 1 c 

lu 










155 




229 




West Bide 
Wistover 






221 
i3 




299 

34 




TOR/Niwfield 


Turn of River 


705 






32 




Sprlngdale 


Doian 


m 


n 




72 




North Stamford 






Ik 




4 




STA^IFORD 




2,251 


1,183 


+1,068 


1,413 

- - - 1 


+83e 



Source: Staoiford Educational Public Policy Impact Study: SEPPIS Study Team Projections, July 15, ml 
-Educationai Planning Conittee Reference Haterials, Volume II, 1982. 

^Based on Asiumption Three which assymes that the same number of students 
■will attend private school in 1990 and 2000 as in the year 1982. 

c 



+ ' excess seats available 
0 s need for seats 
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Table IIMwenty-Four 

NEEDS ANALYSIS BY NEIGHBORHOOD BASED ON ASSU^ffTION THREE (HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL) 











1990 




2000 




Neighborhood 
QiuQy Area 


oCnOOi 


— — ^ 


a 

Capacity 


ProjecCed 
Population 


Projected 
Demana c 

1 r 


Projected 
Population 

114-1/ J D 


Projected 
Deniar.J C 




Rippowam 
QLuii]! oro 




1,384 

1 071 












WesthiU 




2,207 












Total 








+3J13 
+2,329 




+3,409 
+2,025 


STAMFORD 


TOTAL 






1,85! 




2,155 




Neighborhoods: 
















Mid-City 








285 




533 




nienbrook 
East Side-Cove 








249 
238 




354 
305 




Shippan 








17 




-9 




South End 








107 




165 




Watersldi 








335 




349 




West Side 








298 




453 




Westover 








125 




49 




TOR/Niwfield 








44 




-14 





Table III-Twenty^Four jcontj 



M Analysis by iighborhood h,,^ i|ccn^ ot.ion Ihm (Hioh 



Kelgliborliood 
Study Aria 



HelgliborliDOds 
iGontlnued) 

Springdali 

North Stafflford 



School 



Capacity' 



im 

Projected 
Population 



69 



Schoo] L&vb]} 



Projected 
Demand 

C 



200[ 



Prpjicted 
Population 

mi) 



93 

-123 



Projscted 
Deniar.d 



c 



Source: Stamford Educational Public Policy Impact Study: 3EPPIS Study Team Projections, July 15, 1982, 

^^^^s; ^cational Planning Cofrimittee Reference Materials, llolume II, 1982. 

Basid on Assuiiiplion Thne whicii assuiiies that tlie same niimbir oi students 
'^lill attend prlvati school in 1990 and 2000 as in the year 1982. 

c 



d 



'+ = e'!cess seats available 
() - need for iiats 

Vocational school capacity figures not includid, 



Total Need without Rippowara. 
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Table 1 11=- Twenty- Five 
Neighborhcod Study Areas Ranked by Forecasted Order of Need 
for Elementary School Facilities Based on Assumption One 



Rank 


i UIILJW! iiWWW 


1 QQO ^ 


iSi 1 n h f"\ n n ri 
lis \ wjflUUr flUUU 




1 


Mi d-Ci ty 


[ 1 1 03 ) 




^ 3 UU } 


2 




( 7hQ] 


jvi i ri =. r sj 
1 1 i u W i 


\ / / ^ J 


3 


n Cb U D 1 U e 


\. t C.O) 


West S1d^ 




4 


Gl enbrook 


(551 J 


bouth End 


(438) 




bouth End 


(425) 


G ] enbrook 


i'dlk) 


6 


Sh1 ppan 


(lb7) 


Shippan 


( I50i 


7 


East Side Cove 


lo9 


Eas^ Side Cove 


404 


8 


No* Stamford 


506 


No* Stamf 0 rd 


49b 


9 


Springdd le 


59b 


Spri ngdal e 


739 


10 


Westover 


7o3 


Westover 


819 


11 


TUK/Newf ield 


875 


TDK/Newf iela 


9U5 



Source: Stamford Educational Public Policy Impact Study Team: 
SEPPIS Study Team Projections, July IS, 1982. 

Note: ^(Decrease) s increase 
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Table III-Tvventy-Six 
Neighborhood Study Areas Ranked by Forecasted O^der of Need 
for Elementary School Facilities Based on Assumption Two 



Hank 


Nei ghborhoou 


1990 ^ 


NelghDornooa 


2000 


1 


Mia-Ci ty 


i 767j 


Watersi de 


(80d) 


2 


Waterside 


(645) 


Mid-City 




3 


West Side 


(483j 


West Siae 


501 i 


4 


South End 


(369) 


Soutn End 


1381 J 


5 


Glenbrook 


(3fal) 


Gl enbrook 


(lb3] 


6 


Sh ippan 


(107) 


Shippan 


il02J 


7 


tast Side Cove 


372 


East Side Cove 


561 


8 


Springaale 


688 


No itainfora 


740 


9 


No Stamford 


747 


Spri ngaa 1 e 


806 


10 


We stovsr 


879 


w e s 1 0 V e r 


923 


1 1 


TUR/Newf ield 


851 


TOK/Newf 1el d 


973 



Source: Stamford Educational Public Policy Impact Study Team: 
SEPPIS Study Team Projections, July 15, 1982. 

Note: ^(Decrease), increase 
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Tab! e III -Twenty-Seven 
Neighborhood Study Areas Ranked by Forecasted Order of Need 



for 


Elementary School 


Faci 1 i t1 es 


Based on Pssumption ihree 


Rank 


Neighbor*hood 


a 

1990 


Neighborhood 


2000 


1 


Mid'Ci ty 


(880) 


Waterside 


(848) 


2 


Watersi de 


(657) 


Mid-City 


(55b) 


3 


West Siae 


(515) 


West Siae 


(539) 


4 


Soutn tnd 


(38o} 


50uth tnd 


(39b) 


5 


Gl enDrogk 


(38^J 


GlenDrook 


(143_i 


6 


^nippan 


I 80j 


bhippan 


( 73) 


7 


East Siae Cove 


350 


tast Sloe Cove 


585 


8 


Spri ngdal e 


bsa 


5pri ngda 1 e 


832 


9 


Westover 


933 


No Stamfora 


930 


10 


No Stamford 


940 


Westover 


969 


n 


TOH/Newf I'el 0 


984 


rOR/i^ewf i elo 


1 5 0 1 4 


Source : 


Stamford Educational Public Policy Impact Stud^ 
SEPPIS Study Team Projections, July 15, 1982. 


y Team: 


Note: 


^(Decrease) t increase 
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IV. FACILITIES UTILIZATION STRATEGIES 

Educational Goals and Policy Assumptions 

Educational goals and policy assumptions provide an analytic framevvork 
for an assessment of facilities and their utilization. The goals and the 
policy assumptions which follow were identified initially from meetings with 
the Stamford Educational Planning Committee and members of the Stamford Board 
of Education^ Stamford teachers, administrators , students, parents, and 
community members. They were then further examined by a review of the 
Stamford School System Planning Reports for the last five years; finally, they 
were documented at meetings held in September and October, 1982 and through 
the Subcommittee reports of the Educational Planning Conmittee presented on 
October 28t 1982. The goals and policy assumptions have been utilized as the 
basis of the criteria for assessing the information gathered for the facilities 
analysis and for the development of the policy recommendations. The policy 
options reflect these policy assumptions. Since there may be potential 
discrepancy in any set of goals and policy assumptions, the Stamford Board of 
Education and the community should weigh the impact of each against the other 
when final facilities utilization decisions are m- a. The educational goals 
are to maximize cost»effect1 ve, desegregated, quality education in an optimum 
learning environment and to prepare students to function successfully as 
citizens, family members ^ parents, workers and consumers. The policy assumptions 
are: 
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o reasrnable and equitable racial balance 

e apademic balance and feeder pattern continuity 

® student access to an appropriate educational program 

® safe, sound, and environmentally fit facilities 

o adequate space and resources for advanced curriculum 

^ provision of orderly and timely reduction of surplus capacity 

« maximization of quality educational experience 

® provision of services to meet the needs of all students in the 

school system, reduction of out-of-school system placement 
^ minimization of student disruption by continuity through the 

grades in the same school 
^ minimization of social/neighborhood disruption 
3 preservation of neighborhood orientation 

s provision of equitable distribution and cost-efficient transportation 
Criteria for Decision Making 

There are three major d^iicision criteria which themselves encompass a large 
number of factors upon which determination about facilities will be made. The 
criteria respond to the issues, concerns^ and trends raised in the Policy Impact 
Analysis, and, specifically, to the educational goals and policy assumptions 
stated earlier in this chapter. By and large, these indicators have been 
quantified as a way to measure their impact on the policy process. 

The three major elements are: 

Demographic Analysis : The number, race, and spatial distribution 

of school age children, ages 5-17, relating 
to equality and access in 1990 and 2000. 
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Physical Plant Assessnient : Adjusted capacity, surrounding environiTient . 

community use, potential for conmunity use, 
potential for conversion to alternative use, 
and long term capital liability. 

Fiscal Measures : Magnitude of savings , specific types of 

investments, and a comparable relative 
efficiency of different structures. 

When developing the decision matrix other elements which must be considered 
are social conditions of the neighborhood and the proximate land uses of the 
physical plant. 

The weighted matrix for decision making is as follows: 



El ements 


Weigh 


Demographic Analysis 


35 


Physical Plant 


25 


Fiscal Measures 


25 


Social conditions 


10 


Proximate land use 


05 


Total 


100 i 



Demographic Analysis 

The decision criteria of demographic analysis have been discussed in 
Chapters Two and Three. Each indicator is examined by neighborhood; all of 
the neighborhoods are grouped according to census tracts. The specific 
indicators are: 
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© percent of total school age population nefghborhood 1n 1980s 

ranked for the city 
° size of school age population in ISSO^ ranked by neighborhood 
^ percent of school age population in public schools, ranked by 

neighborhood 

e percent of minorities in school age population^ ranked 

^ percent of change in 1980 to 1990 population, ranked for the city 

^ need for schooling by neighborhoods ranked 

The number of the school age children projected for the years 1990 and 
2000 is: 



Projected Number of School Age Children for Years 1990 and 2000 

School Age 1990 2000 

8,233 7,435 

7-8 1 ,952 2 J82 

9-12 4,174 4,470 

Total 14,359 14,095 



The South End, Waterside, and West Side, clustered in the southwest of 
the city will gain population^ East Side-Cove, Glenbrook, Mid-City, and 
Springdale will lose less than 10 percent and Shlppan, Westovers North 
Stamford, and Turn of the R1ver/Newf ield will lose slightly more than 10 
percent. However, there are very recent changes in housing in North Stamford ^ 
and possibly Westover, which may ameliorate this decline. The minority 
population in Stamford will grow from 18,5 percent to 25.8 percent In 1990, 
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to potentially 34 percent in the year 2000, This will be the trend of 
natural Increase if the housing market does not intervene. Neighborhood 
composition ve.ries tremendously in 1980 from a low of 3 percent In Turn of 
the Rivers Westover, North Stamford, and Shippan; to a m1d-range of between 
12-20 percent in Mid-City^ Glenbrook, East Side-Cove; to a high of 66 percent 
and over in South End, Waterside, and West Side, In 1990 and 2000, all 
neighborhoods will increase their minority population slightly, but there 
will be no real distribution changes unless there is a change in the housing 
pattern. Again, those neighborhoods with the largest minority population are 
the largest growth neighborhoods and sre grouped in the southwestern section 
of the city. If the housing market trends continue, however, it is highly 
possible that the minority population will decrease and as it doeS; so will 
public school enrollment. 

The spatial distribution of the school age population follows this general 
pattern as described in detail in Chapter Two. 

Facilities Analysis: The Supply of Public Education in a Long Range Facilities Plan 

The relationship of physical facilities to the long term educational goals 
of the city is a crucial concern^ particularly in a climate of declining 
enrollment. The purpose of the facilities plan is to assemble available 
information regarding the nature, scope, and condition of existing facilities 
and to compare this information with the long term academic objectives of 
the system (see Table IV^One). 

The evaluation of facilities has been organized according to the present 
use categories which are K=6s middle^ and high schools. At this time, no 
changes 1n the grade organization are expected. Grade reorganization would, 
of course^ have a significant Impact on long term facilities utilization plans. 
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STAMFORD EDUCATIONAL PUBLIC POLICY IMPACT STUD? 
TABLE IV=ONE 

BASIC FACILITIES DATA 



School ] 


[iilshboffiood C 




Eiirollnient 


ConBtruction 


Dst^ of 
Renovstion 


Itevinport 
Ridgi 

Hart 


Tiifn of the 
River 

Mid Citf 


424 


362 


1915 


1 952 


Murphf 


Eait Side Cove 


4S4 


479 


1900 


1S22, 1956 


Northiait 


Tufii of the 

River 
North atiitiford 


524 
772 


611 


1 jQt 

1966 


- 


Riverbonk 


North Stimfofd 


lis 








HoMburf 


mm side Cove 
Heetovir 


667 

i 


440 


1955 


1^04 1915 1922.1962 

1964,1974 

1959,1964 




Sprlnidale 
Cflenbrook 


551 
551 


491 
S2S 


1919,1920 

1958 

1927 


1974 
1953, 1970 


Itlllinegdow 


Weitaver 


777 


742 


1972 


- 




Springdeli 


643 


BOO 


1187 






We^t Sldi 


383 


364 


1955 




Cloonsn 


Mid City 


868 


793 


1967 


- 


Man 


Springdale 


mz 


630 






Turn nf the 
River 


Turn of the 
River 


730 


648 


1183 




Rippowim 
Stgmford 


Turn nf the 

River 
Glinbrook 


1384 
1984 


74S 
1523 


1961 
1928 


1967 


WiithlU 


West over 


2215 


1968 


lfl?l 






Evaluation criteria . The evaluation of facilities is seen as a rational 
process in which facilities are compared with one another and in some cases, 
with established criteria (see Table IV-Two). For the most part, the evaluations 
are either a direct result of past surveys or the Indirect result of these 
surveys, in that past data have been combined to produce new indicators of 
facility potential, effectiveness, etc. The principal criteria used in the 
analysis are: 

o Model ca pacity - All schools from elementary to high schools 
have seen academic programs change and evolve. As these changes 
have occurred 5 various modifications have been required 1n the 
physical organization and utilization of Interior space. In 
many caseSj these modifications have had the effect of changing 
the capacity of the building. It 1s expected that future programs 
and techniques will arise and that space will nave to be provided. 
When the required space is of a specialized nature that is 
inappropriate for general classroom occupancy, the net effect can 
be a reduction in the capacity of the school. 

s Surrounding envi ronment - When evaluating a particular category 
of school facility it Is helpful to be aware of the general setting 
of the school in locatlonal terms. The Assessment Project of 1978 
described the environmental setting of each school according to the 
surrounding land use. Implicit 1n this description is the evaluation 
of the reliability of the location as a function of the compatibility 
of surrounding activity with educational use (see Table IV-Three). 
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Evaluative Criteria for Facilities Analysis 



I. 

First Order 
Evaluati ve 

Cri ter 1 a 



II. 

Second order 
Iinpl icit 
Cr i teri a 



III. 
Tnira Order 
Imp! icit 
Cri teri a 



Mdjusted 
capac 1 ty 



Surrounding 
erivi roninent 



Communi ty 

use 



Potential for 
community use 



Potential for 
conversion to 
alternative use 



Impact of 
satisfying space 
and functional 
standards 



Compatabil ity of 
1 ana use with use 
of schoul for 
educat i onal 
purposes 

Level of i ntegrat 1 on 
of schoo ! into 
publ ic af f ai rs 

Leve I of potenti al 
based on site, 
planning and 
physical i ssues 



6ame as for 
communicy usejbut 
wei ght 1 ng system 



Relationship uo 
elementary 
coiriparat i ve moaels 

Impact of specific 
concerns of curriculum 
speci al 1 sts 



on 



grade 
pi an 
plan and 
sizeSs 



Site : 

1 ocati on, transportat i on, 
expansion potentials 
parking, outdoor space. 
PI anning i 

separate entri es, 
entries, access^ 
f lexibi 1 i ty exi sti ng 
ci rcul at ion, room 
speci al f aci 1 iti es 
Physical : 

w of stories, size^ condition, 
structura I f lexabi 1 1 ty, code 
requirements interior condi- 
t ionSs exterior cond i tions, 
mecnanical systems, 
rehaoi 1 i tation costs. 

Same as for comniunity use, 
but weighting system 
4i f f erent 
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TsKT-^ T\/^T«.»^ fr-f^^-h \ 



Evaluative Criteria 


for Facilities Analj^sis 






T T 


T T T 

1 i 1 > 


F i t n rrl P v 
' 1 ! J u w J y c r 


second Orosr 


Tnird Order 


F / AliJfl'riv/p 


t mn 1 i r i T 


imp J 1 c 1 u 




L. r j UG r la 


Cri teri a 


Long term 


Margin of improvement 


Physical conaltion of: 


caDital nppfl 


I c^u ii Gu uu u|jyr aUc 


surucLure exuenor^ t joorSj 




s L r Uw wu re 


wa lis, ce i 1 i ng s ^ 






furnishings^ pi unioi ng ? 




Level of adjustment 


electrical 5 1 ighti ng, 




required to accomoaate 


heating, ventilatingt air 




needs of comparative 


cona 1 1 1 oni ng 5 site 




model s 




Level of adjustment 


Gross area of facility 




requirea to resolve 






long term functional 






aef iciencies 
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Tibie ly-Iiiree 
Facilities Decision Matrix, Part I 



ii 





AdjuEt^d 


Enviofninent 


Cornniunity Role Convirsion for 


Adlptivi 


lot\% Tsrtu Capitil 


School 


Capacity 


TSiTrroiinding) 


Conijiiunity Use 


Ksuse 










Coiiuii.unity 


Conviriion 


Rank 


Davinport 
Ridp 


m 


Excellent 
Suburben 


Liniited Coniunity 
Use 


23 


10 


*n 


Hart 


322 


Urbiii 
Fair 


Heavy use by clubs 
5 Organizations 




S 


iO 


hiurphy 


m 


UrDan 
Fair 
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o Community use - The importance of a school as a nonacademic site^ 
the role which the school has in the cultural and civic affairs 
of the community, is also assessed. In the case of the 
architectural assessments prepared in 1978, it was noted at that 
time whether the facility played an active part in the after hours 
affairs of the cormiunity, i.e., sports programs, P.T.A., and 
elderly functions. Table IV-Three displays this data, 

e Potential commu nity use - Each facility was evaluated in 1978 to 
determine its inherent potential for comiunity services. A wide 
assortment of criteria depicting site, planning, and facilities 
issues were used to determine the specific potential for a range 
of fifteen possible community service functions. These scores 
have been combined to produce an overall score of functional 
potential (see Table IV-Three). 

o Potential for conversion - Similar to the community service 
issues each school was evaluated accor^ding to its potential for 
conversion to another use and occupancy. This rating should be 
of interest in the cases where a school is a candidate for closing 
and would -come a surplus facility (see Table IV^Three) , 

o Long term capital need - If it is assumed that the present facilities 
will become the inventory of schools for the future, then a realistic 
concern is to what extent their present conditions will incur costs 
for the system in the future. The architectural assessment of 
1978 evaluated each facility against a comprehensive list of 
physical criteria. Each school reciived a score based on a 
possible maximum of 100. The difference between the maximum and 
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the observed score constitutes the margin of improvement which 
could be required if each school was hypothetically upgraded. 
The product of the gross area of the school and the margin of 
improvement is a numerical value which can be interpreted as 
the long term capital liability of the facility. The number 
has no direct meaning (in terms of dollars) 5 but it is appropriate 
for use in comparing facilities to one another (see Table IV-^Three) 
K-6 facil i ties - The present K-6 schools consist of a roster of 
13 facilities of varying sizeSs agss and capacity. Due to the 
enormous physical variation it was necessary to standardize the 
existing data as much as possible. This was done by comparing 
each facility to a comparative model which established the physical 
and functional parameters for the school. The comparati vs model s 
were based on a space allocation concept that has been in use in 
Stamford for some time. This concept merely requires that there 
be an equal number of conventional classrooms for each grade 
division between kindergarten and sixth grade, The models, then^ 
consist of 2 classroom, 3 classr oom, an d 4 classroom models with 
capacities of 322^ 483, and 644 students , respectively (see Table 
IV-Four). In addition to the conventional classrooms, each model 
has certain requirements for auxiliary instructional space and 
ancillary service space depending on potential enrollment* In 
many cases^ the auxiliary instructional space presently exists, 
but there are numerous instances where auxiliary space will 
probably be required to meet long*-term educational goals, For 
example^ it is believed that science and math, at the elementary 
level, will require specialized areas as will future programs 
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Table IV-Four 
Basic Organizational Parameters for the Elementary 
Schools in Stamford 



No. Spaces K No. i -fa lotal bnrol Iment 



A. 2 class 
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12 


322 


B . J class 


3 


18 


483 


C. 4 class 


4 


24 


644 


U. 5 c 1 ass 


5 


3U 


8U5 



Note: Need for auxiliary Instructional space 
Assumpt ions : 

1. Average week aiviaea into 28 instructional time increments of 45 
minutes each leaving approximately seven {7} nours for lunch, 
play^ passing, counseling, etc. 

2, Neea for specialized space will increase^ i.e*, math^ science^ 
computer assisted instruction particularly in Grades 4, 5^ and 6. 

3- Art facilities should be upgraded to proviae opportunities in 
applied as well as fine arts. 
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involving Computer Assisted Instruction. In all casss, it v;3s 
assumed that these specialized needs could be accommodated within 
the existing buildings without the need for additions. The 
reassignment of space to these functions? howeverp will reduce 
the ultimate capacity of the school to the extent that capacity 
dictated by the comparative model differs from the present 
capacity (see Table iv^Five). 
o Middle schools and high schools - The evaluation of these 
facilities followed a process similar to that used for the 
elementary schools with the exception of the capacity estimate 
for the building- To project the future capacityj the 
architectural assessments of 1978 and comments from current 
school department curriculum specialists were reviewed for the 
purpos^j of identifying major deficiencies which would require 
significant reassignments of space. In some cases, the program 
needs would not alter capacity, but there were some program 
areas which are assumed to require small group sizes or are 
used infrequently and after hours which have the net effect of 
reducing maximum enrollment. 
Fiscal Analysis 

Fiscal analysis is an important component of any facility utilization 
plan. As part of the Stamford Educational Public Policy Impact Study, the 
fiscal analysis can best be used and understood in conjuction with and 
consideration of the types of data and analysis contained in the plan. It 
can be used for three different purposes* 

Firsts it should reflect the magnitude of savings available by closing a 
building. Second, it should indicate which facilities may be in need of 
specific types of investment. Final ly^ the fiscal analysis should provide 
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Table IV-Flve 
Sumniary uf Comparative Models (Elementary Level) 
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the means of comparing the relative efficiency of different structures. 

Three different types of indicators were used in this fiscal analysis. 
These are descriptive indicators, cost indicators^ and summatlve indicators. 

Descriptive indicators used . Descriptive indicators are used to provide 
a context through which cost variables can be better understood. The 
descriptive indicators used in this analysis were: 

o adjusted student capacity as defined and provided by the Stamford 
Public Schools, Office of Research and Development as of January^ 
1982 (see Tables IV-Three and IV-Six). 
e area of b uilding in square feet as provided by the Stamford Public 
Schools^ Business Office. 
Cost indic ators used . The cost indicators used are generally fixed 
costs that are associated with the operation of school buildings. The 
listing of variables is meant to be both indicative and illustrative, but 
not exhaustive. 

e FY -83 administrative staff costs as specified in the Stamford 
Public School Budget for FY -83, as reallocated on June S, 1982. 
Administrative Interns are included in this category (see Tables 
IV"Six to IV-Eight), 

^ FY ^83 media staff costs as specified in the Stamford Public 
School Budget for FY '83, as reallocated on June 8, 1982. Media 
aides are included in this cost category (see Tables IV-S1x to 
IV-Eight), 

o FY '83 clerical staff costs as specified in the Stamford Public 
School Budget for FY '83, as reallocated on June 8, 1982. Clerical 
aides are included 1n this category (see Tables IV-Six to IV'-Elght) 
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Table I^SeveIl 
indicative Potential Savifigs of Annual Costs 



If Middle School Eyildinqs Are Closed 
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e FY '83 custodial staff costs as specified in the Stamford Public 

Schools Budget for FY *83, as reallocated on June 8, 1982 (see 

Tables IV-Six to IV-E1ght). 
° FY -82 heatinq costs as specified in an analysis of expenditures 

prepared by the Stamford Public Schools, Business Office (see 

Tables IV-SIx to IV»Eight). 
^ FY '82 utility costs as specified in an analysis of expenditures 

prepared by the Stamford Public Schools, Business Office. These 

figures include no costs for heat (see Tables IV-Six to IV-Eight). 
° FY -83 security costs are based on an analysis of the contracts 

between the Stamford Public Schools and the Sonitrol and Amsafe 

Companies (see Tables iV-Six to IV-Eight). 
^ FY '82 wa ter costs are based on data provided by the Stamford 

Public Schools, Business Office (see Tables IV-Six to IV-Eight). 
^ FY '82 telephone costs are based on data provided by the Stamford 

Public Schools 3 Superintendent's Office. The costs shown are only 

for instruments and local service (S20, 50/monthly telephone). Long 

distance charges were not available on an individual school basis 

(see Tables IV-Six to IV-Elght). 
Summative indicators used . Summative variables allow for better analysis 
than Individual variables because they provide a more comprehensive basis for 
comparison. 

^ Total sa vings indicated is the sum of all cost variables (see 

Tables IV=Six to IV=Eight), 
^ Total savings per student at adjusted capacity 1s equal to the 

Total Savings divided by the Adjusted Student Capacity (see Tables 

IV-Six to IV-Eight). 
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Energy costs per student at adjusted capacity is equal to the 
FY *82 Heating Costs plus the FY '82 Litnity Costs divided by 
the Adjusted Student Capacity (see Tables IV-Six to IV-Eight). 
Total costs is equal to the sum of all cost variables listed 
(see Table IV-Nine) , 

Energy costs per s quare foot is equal to the FY '82 Heating 
Costs plus the FY '82 Utility Costs divided by the Area of the 
Building (see Table IV-Nine). 

Analysis . A fiscal analysis of the facilities at the elementary, middle, 
and high school levels, utilizing the indicators described above, yielded the 
following results* Closing an element ary school in Stamford would provide an 
average annual savings of about $295300. Closing the Davenport Ridge would 
provide the most savings at $386,893. Closing the Hart would provide the least 
savings, $170,493. 

The average fixed costs of the Stamford elementary schools would be about 
$526 per student 1f they were all operating at capacity. Northeast would be 
the most efficient elementary school with an annual fixed cost of S449/student . 
Westover would be the least efficient elementary school, in large part due to 
high energy expenses, with annual fixed costs of $642/pup1l. 

The Davenport, Westover, end Hart elementary schools have extraordinarily 
high energy costs. At maximum capacity their per pupil cost would be 42 percent; 
34 percent, and 28 percent higher than the total average per pupil energy expense. 

Closing a middle school would provide an annual average savings of S431,400. 
Closing Cloonan would save SSn^BSS. Closing Turn of the River would save 
$429,097t and closing Dolan would save $347,319. 

The average fixed costs of the Stamford middle schools would be about $575 
per pupil if they were all operating at capacity, Dolan would be the most 
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Table Il'-fiina 



Comparativi Costs of Operating 
The Bell town 1 MM, and Rippowam School 
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efficient at S532 per pupil. Cloonan v/ould cost S579 per pupil , and Turn of 
the River would be the highest at $608 per pupil. 

The relative total efficiency of each schocl , as noted above, reflects their 
rankings regarding energy costs as well. Dolan's energy costs are 30 percent 
below the middle school per pupil average, while Turn of the River's are about 
21 percent above the mean. 

There has been some discussion of possible consol ^'dation of certain School 
Department functions and placing them in Rippowam High School . In making such 
a decision many factors must be taken into account^ Including the comparative 
costs of operating the buildings. 

The energy cost of Rippowam High School seems to be much higher than the 
same cost for either Belltown or burdick. The energy costs per square foot 
at Rippowam are nearly twice that of Burdick and about 25 percent higher than 
Bell town. 

It is unclear how much of the difference in energy costs may be attributable 
to the differences in the uses of the buildings last year. Clearly^ the least 
energy efficiont spaces in Rippowam would likely be closed off if 1 ; were to 
be used for primarily administrative and limited pedagogical purposes. 

In using the financial measures^ it must be stated that operating cost is 
but one of many criteria to be used in determining which schools to close. 
Many expected savings may prove to be illusory. Furthermore 5 there may be 
additional costs entailed in closing a p^.rticular facility like the need to 
transport additional students. Facilities planning must be carefully 
coordinated with the student assignment process to ensure that schools are 
utilized to their maximum physical potential and adjusted student capacity. 
Such assignment procedures will increase fiscal efficiency. The relative 
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total efficiency of schools 1s closeli/ related to their energy efficiencv'. 
Capital expenditure should be made.g when practicable^ to lower this type of 
operating cost in Qtherwise sound and efficient structures. 

Savings in operating costs should only be used as a secondary criteria 
In determining which school building ought to be closed. A wrong choice 
could negatively impact operating efficiency far more than any of the cost 
variables herein discussed. 

The least efficient elementary school, if all schools were operating at 
maximum capacltys would have a fixed cost per pupil of SI 16 more per year 
than the average elementary school. This figure represents only 3.3 percent 
of the average total annual cost of a Stamford public school education* 
Social Trends 

Social trends have been examined in Volume II. Table IV-Ten Is a summary 
of selected indicators ranked by neighborhood for 1970-1980, The indicators 
were ranked Individually from 1 to 1 1 so as to provide a numerical picture 
of the neighborhoods. This ranking was used to correlate the quality of life 
of the neighborhood with a measure of school facility environment. It Is 
also a useful technique to assist in student assignments when distance from 
school 1s Included. 

The Indicators selected were population and housing. In terms of 
population, the data collected were: 

e population by neighborhood as percent of city's population 

^ percent of black residents 

® percent of residents of Spanish origin 

^ percent of persons less than 20 years old 

s percent of persons 65 years and older 

o percent divorced persons 
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Source: U,S, Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census , 1980 Census of Population 
(Washington, D,C.- C.S. Department of Conimerces Bureau of the CenVus, T98TT7 



Notes* 



3A ranking of 1 is the highest, ll, the lowest. 



Represents an equal ranking 
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e percent of total school age population to neighborhood total 
* percent of school age population to Stamford total 
° percent of high school graduates 
^ percent of college graduates 
In terms of housing, the data collected were: 

o percent of substandard houses to total occupied units 
o percent of substandard houses to total substandard units in 
Stamfo rd 

^ percent condominium units to total Stamford condominium units 
^ percent owner occupied 
^ percent black owners 
o percent black renters 

^ percent of families under the poverty level 
The neighborhoods can be grouped together through an assessment of their 
social and physical policy trends. Those with the highest social/physical 
needs are: South End, West Side^ and Waterside; those with the least physical 
social needs are North Stamfords Shippans Westoverg and Turn of the River/ 
Newfleld* Those exhibiting a moderate social/physical need are, in order. 
East Side-Cove, Mid-City, Glenbrook, and Springdale. These groups are ranked 
from the highest need, #1; to the moderate need, #2; to the lowest need, #3. 
Summary 

The decision matrix (see Tables IV-Eleven to IV-^ een) summarizes the 
critical decision criteria for the determination of a facilities strategy. It 
is organized by grade level, neighborhood, and school location and presents the 
three major decision criteria categories: demographic, physical facilities, 
fiscal analyses, and disaggregates one other neighborhood indicator, social 
trends* Included within the physical facilities category is the indicator of 
proximate land use to the facility. The matrices provide the information upon 
which the decisions for policy recormiendations will be made, 
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Data Sources for Decision Criteria for Policy Analysis in Tables IV-Eleven to IV-Thirteen 



Deci sion Criteria 



1, Percent of school age population 
(5-19) of total population in 1980, 
Percent and rank 



2* Size of school age population 
Rank 



3, Percent of school age population 
in publ ic school . 

Percent and rank 



4, Percent of minority of school age 
population 

Percent and rank 



Percent change in school age 
population 5 1980-1990. 

Percent and rank 



Rank of need, 1990. 

Ranked for elementary 
level only 



7* School buildings construction and 
renovation dates. 

8, 1982 capacity. 



7. 
8. 



Source 



IJ,S, Census of Population, 1980; the 
neighborhood with the highest percen-: 
of children was ranked as ^l, the 
neighborhood with the lowest, #11. 

U.S. Census of Population, 1980-, the 
neighborhood with the highest number 
of children was ranked as #1, the 
neighborhood with the lowest^ #11. 

School Age Population, 1981-1982, Stamford 
School Department Research and Development, 
1982 and Stamford Study Team Analysis, 
August, 1982. 

School Age Population^ U.S. Census of 
Population^ 1980; Stamford Study Team 
Projections, July 15, 1982. 



Rank #1 is neighborhood with highest 
percentage of minority of school age 
popul at1on . 

Stamford Study Team Projections, July 15, 

1982. 

The neighborhood with the smallest decline 
is ranked #1, while the neighborhood with 
the greatest decline Is ranked #11. 

Needs Anal ysis by Neighborhood based on 
Assumption Two (same percentage of 
students will attend public schools in 
1990 as in the year 1982), 

Stamford Study Team Analysis, August, 1982. 

On the elementary school level only, the 
neighborhood with the greatest demand 
(seat deficit) was ranked #1, the 
neighborhood with the least demand 
(surplus of seats) was ranked #11. 

Stamford School Department Research and 
Development, Facility Reports , 1978. 

Stamford School Department Research and 
Development, October 15, 1982, 
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Data Sources for Decision Criteria 


for Pol i cy 


Analysis in Tables IV-Eleven to IV-Thirteen 


Dec 1 si on Cri teria 




Source 


9. 1982 enronment. 


9. 


Stamford School Department Research and 
Developmentj Qctober U 1982 Attendance. 


10. Long term capital need. 


10. 


Stamford Study Team^ Facilities Analysis, 
October, 1982. Ranked from most expensive 
to least expensive. 


11* Potential community use Index. 


11. 


Stamford Study Team, Facilities Analyses, 
October, 1982. Number out of a possible 



12, Conversion to other use index. 

13. Total savings. 



14, Total savings per pupil at 
adjusted capacity. 



15, Energy costs per student at 
adjusted capacity. 



16. Energy cost by rank, 



17, Social trends, 



60 points. 

12- Stamford Study Team, Facilities Analysis, 
1982. Number out of a possible 48. 

13. Stamford Study Team, Fiscal Analysis^ 
sum of all costs data from Stamford 
Public Schools, Business Office and 
Research and Development. 

14. Stamford Study Team, Fiscal Analysis, 
total savings divided by Adjusted Student 
Capacity. Data from Stamford Public 
Schools Business Office and Research and 
Development . 

15. Stamford Study Team, Fiscal Analysis, 
FY '82 heating costs and FY '82 utility 
costs divided by Adjusted Student 
Capacity. Data from Stamford Public 
Schools Business Office and Research and 
Development . 

16. Stamford Study Team, Fiscal Analysis, 
energy cost ranked school with highest 
cost is ranked #13 and lowest is #1. 

17. U.S. Census of Population, 1970-1980, 
Stamford Team, Social Policy Environment 
Analysis, June 30^ 1982. Categories of 
need- #1 is highest need and #3 is lowest 
need by clustering variables. 
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V, POLICY RECOMMENDATIONS 

The Stamford Facilities Utilization Plan has exami .ad the demand for 
schooling in public schools and the current supply for meeting that demand. 
It has projected the demand to 1990 and 2000 by age and race, and aggregated 
the numbers to fit the grade organization^ K-S, 7-8, 9-12. Then, making a 
series of three assumptions about the proportion of school age Stamford 
children to attend the public school s, it measured the future need for 
schools by comparing the specific demand against the current nominal capacity 
by each school and within each neighborhood. This showed the spatial 
distribution of the need as well as its numerical dimension. In light of 
this needs assessment, each school was examined for a response to the policy 
question: Should this school be strengthened or phased out? This analysis 
utilized all of the information developed during the comprehensive planning 
process of the Study Team and the Stamford Educational Planning Committee in 
a sat of summary indicator categories: demographic, physical, fiscal, and 
social trends. 

Demand^ Supply, and the Needs Assessment 

The potential total school age population in 1990 In public elementary, 
middlea and high schools varies according to the assumptions made about the 
nature of the public school enrollment. Three assumptions were stated: 
Assumption One - that all Stamford children^ ages 5'17, would attend public 
school in 1990 and 2000^ Assumption Two - that the same proportion of children, 
ages B-l?, who currently attend public school will continue to do so In 1990 
and 2000; and Assumption Three - that the same number of children, ages 5-17* 
will attend private schools in 1981»1982 will continue to attend private schools 
ir 1990 and 2000. 
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Projected School Enrollment in 1990 Based on Assumptions One, Two, and Three 

Grade Levels Assumption One Assumption Two Assumption Three 

K-6 8,233 6,502 6,410 

7-8 1,952 1,458 1,183 

9-12 4,174 2,798 1,851 



Projected School Enrollment in 2000 Based on Assumptions One, Two, and Three 

Grade Levels Assumption One Assumption Two Assumption Three 

K-6 7,436 5,876 5,613 

7-8 2,182 1,691 1,413 

9-12 4,478 3,091 2,155 



An assessment of these three forecast assumptions within the context of 
the social and physical policy analysis of Stamford and its neighborhoods 
indicates that Assumption Two is the appropriate assumption for projecting 
demand for schooling. 

Therefore, the demand analysis presented these findings: 



Projected Demands at All Levels in 
Year K-6 
1990 + 906 

2000 +1,532 



1990 and 2000 Based on Assumption Two 

7-8 9-12 

+793 +2,765/+l,381^ 

+600 +2,545/+l,161^ 



Note: ^Total with Rippowam open/Rippowam closed 
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Findings 

This analysis indicates that^ given an optimum elementary school size of 
400-600 capacity, as discussed in the last chapter, at least one and probably 
two elementary schools should be closed in a phased out Implementation process 
between 1985 and isgs, concurrent with the strengthening of the nine remaining 
elementary schools. In the middle school situation^ the needs assessment shows 
that the number of middle school students will be rising by the year 2000; 
therefore, given an optimum capacity of 6OO-8OO5 one middle school should be 
phased out between 1985 and 1995, concurrent with strengthening the two 
remaining schools. For the comprehensive high school s^ with the phasing out 
of Rippowam as a comprehensive high school, the two remaining high schools, 
Stamford and Westhill, must be renovated in accordance with the curriculum*s 
academic objectives. 



Status of Schools: Present anJ Projected 

SCHOOL LEVEL 1982 Strengthen Phase Out 

1985 1995 
Elementary 13 11-12" 1-2 

Middle 3 2 1 

High School 3 2 1 



Curriculum development . Although the program development phase of the 
comprehensive planning process has just been initiated, there are some early 
indications from the analysis of issues and concerns, community goals, and 
student need in the earlier planning process which will assist in a preliminary 



These figures do not include the two proposed magnet elementary schools. 
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way to indicate a direction for the curriculum devel opment component. 

In the filementary schools? there was a sense of continuation and 
enhancsment of current programs with a continued emphasis on basic skins 
and an expanded use of computers. There should be an additional dimension 
given to the world of work. Moreover, there should be an expansion of 
such educational support programs as all day kindergartens and supervised 
after school programs. To compete in today's public/private school market, 
public schools must enhance the positive aspects of the elementary schools 
and initiate other conipl imentary programs. Emphasizing this will attract 
both those interested in a range of programs for the intellectually gifted 
child^ those whose concerns are for basic education, and those who need one 
of the special education programs. 

In the middle schoolSj there was a sense that the COGs should be continued 
and that an emphasis on humanities and career exploration should be encouraged. 
There was also a sense that the counseling and guidance aspect could be 
strengthened. There was a perceived need for new initiatives to respond to 
slow learners, the average child, and the highly gifted. The middle schools 
are viewed as potential trouble spots for early adolescence. In terms of 
learning, there is a need for a sustaining and nurturing environment which 
will provide a bridge to secondary education. 

In the high schools, there was a sense that the comprehensive high school 
curriculum needs to be examined in depth; that while continuing as a 
comprehensive high school ^ the large school should be reorganized as a school 
within a school or a house plan. Moreover, the curriculum needs to respond 
to the fundamental economic shifts in society and identify encompassing 
curriculum themes for students in college preparatory as well as those not 
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continuing their formal education. 

Prior to a final decision about the closing of these schools, a continuous 
monitoring of the decision criteria needs to be undertaken. The key element 
of any comprenensi ve school facmtles utilization plan has not yet been 
concluded by the Stamford School Department; that is, the design of the 
curriculum and educational programs for the school system. Without the 
curriculum design It is impossible to determine which specific schools should 
be phased out. This is particularly significant for the secondary schools 
since the curr' ^ '-^ development phase is focusing on this level of education. 
The goals .he curriculum development phase could Include: 

^ to provide a strong academic education which will enable each 
student, jpon graduations to pursue either higher education or 
meaningful employment or both; 
e to provide each student with an awareness of the opportunities 
available In the world of work and in the cultural community, 
and the knowledge and skills necessary to take advantage of these 
opportunities ; 

e to develop the specific knowledge and skills required for 

students' entry into a specific area of the world of work within 
the community; 

^ to provide each graduate with an education needed to establish 
and maintain a level of personal dignity; to function successfully 
as a citizen, family member, parent, worker, and consumer. 
The central purpose of these new educational programs is to provide 
instructional programs geared to the students' academic, career, and personal 
needs* The basic elements of such a curriculum could be: interdisciplinary 
curriculum development across academic and special intet^est areas; a strong 
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academic core; a pre-technical and technical core; a delineation of special 
school requirements; an exploratory program In an area of validated student 
interest and need; a pervasive career oriented focus; and a wide choice of 
interdisciplinary elect Ives. 

Such themes could be health scienceSt performing arts, high tech, and 
business - public and private sector management. It is further suggested 
that consideration be given to the development of an 11-14 year school, at 
Rippowam* which would be geared to both college and noncollege bound students 
providing skills for significant post- secondary employment. The student 
would obtain a high school diploma along with a certificate of advanced 
standing. The school would be developed in conaboration with a community 
college* It could quickly be made self-sustaining. This approach will meet 
the needs of those students at all levels of skill and learning. 

Policy options for strengthening and phasing out of facilities . The 
educational goals and policy assumptions will determine the Identification 
of alternative policy options. These goals are to maximize cost^effectl veg 
desegregated, quality education in an optimum learning environment; and to 
prepare students to function successfully as citizens ^ family members^ 
parents s workers, and consumers. 

The twelve policy assumptions include: 

^ reasonable and equitable racial balance 

^ academic balance and feeder pattern continuity 

© student access to an appropriate educational program 

^ safes sounds and environmentally fit facilities 

^ adequate space and resources for advanced curriculum 

® provision for orderly and timely reduction of surplus capa lty 

Q maximization of quality educational experience 
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® provision of services to meet the needs of all students in 
the school system, reduction of out-of-school system placement 

s min^'mization of student disruption by continuity through the 
grades in the same school 

^ minimization of social /neighborhood disruption 

^ preservation of neighborhood orientation 

e provision of equitable distribution and cost efficient transportation 
The decision matrix criteria for policy analysis displays the major 
critical decision elements: demographic, physical facilities, fiscal ^ and 
social trends. In Identifying the possible policy options, the issues to which 
the policy options respond include declining enrollment § which shov/s, hov/ever, 
an increase after 1990; an unequal spatial distribution of the school age 
population in the city; current disinvestment In the capital and operating 
budgets of the schools; financial retrenchment by the municipal government; a 
loss of public support for education and a fundamental shift in the economy 
and the social conditions of Stamford. 

The first decision criterion by which the schools should be measured for 
strengthening or phasing out is demographic: How many students will there be 
In 1990 and where will they be living? There will be about 2,000 elementary 
public school children and they will be living in the neighborhoods clustered 
around the turnpikes I.e., East Side-^Cove, South End, West Side, and Waterside; 
they will also be living in North Stamford and possibly Westover; few will be 
located 1n Tu'^n of the River/Newf ield, Sprlngdale, and Glenbrook, Given this 
distribution and the need that one, and possibly two, elementary schools should 
be closed on the northern side of the city, the schools to consider should be: 
Murphy, Rogers, Stark, Toquam, Sprlngdale, Davenport Ridge, and Northeast. 
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There will be 1,500 middle school children and they will be living 1n this 
same band of neighborhoods, given the upturn in the middle school years 
between 199D and 2000. 

The public high school population will be about 3.000 in 1990; with 
Rippowam phased out as a comprehensive high school, both Stamford and Westhin 
should be maintained and strengthened. It is recommended that Rippowam be 
maintainedj as belows and that the curriculum development study examine its 
potential for an innovative curriculum initiative. 

However^ It is the recommendation of the Study Team that Rippowam be 
recycled. There are two buildings used for educational activities which 
should be closed and their functions transferred to Rippowam, Burdick, and 
Belltown. The closing of these buildings will mean immediato cost savings 
of almost $90,000 In operational costs, such as heat, utilltieSp and security. 
It does not include any consolidation of function which might take place in 
transferring to Rippowam. 

The second decision criterion is physical facilities. Embodied in this 
criterion is a comparison of physical facilities with a model of an optimum 
learning environment* This learning environment has been developed in a 
preliminary way in the previous chapter and the facilities measured against 
it; the model needs to be validated by the curriculum development study 
currently being undertaken. In utilizing the decision matrix, some key 
indicators in determining which elementary schools to close should be a 
combination of the flexibility of a facility's interior and exterior space 
to house new curriculum programs, the building's potential for community use, 
and the year of its construction and renovation. 

The third decision criterion is fiscal measures. This set of criteria 
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has been clearly explained in the previous chapter. The analysis, however, 
must be considered in conjunction with other critical decision elements. 
Summary: Policy Options 

° Between 1983 and 1995 , at least one, and probably tv/o , elementary 
schools should be phased out concurrent with the strengthening 
of the remaining schools. If the population projections under 
the occupancy model become a reality and market forces and 
present housing policies prevail, it may be possible to phase 
out three additional elementary schools by the year 2000. 
^ Between 1985 and 1995, one middle school should be phased out 

concurrent with the strengthening of the remaining schools. 
^ Stamford and Westhill High Schools should be retained as 
comprehensive high schools. The Rippowam facility should be 
closed as a comprehensive high school and recycled to provide 
space for: (1) programs designed to develop significant post- 
secondary employment skills for college and noncollege bound 
students; (2) programs currently housed at Burdick; and (3) 
offices currently housed at Bell town, 
e Close Burdick and Belltown and return the buildings to the City. 
These recommendations must be considered in context with the curriculum 
development component of the long range study. 
Recommendations 

The recommendations of the Study Team are: 

1985-1995 Close Burdick and Bell town and transfer their functions to 
the Rippowam building; complete phasing out of Rippowam as 
a comprehensive high school and create in collaboration with 
a community college a special curriculum program with a 
career focus. 
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1985=1990 Phdse out one elementary school 
1985-1990 Phase out one middle school 

1988-1990 Assess the need to close a second elementary school 
^9^0 Reassess the need to close a second elementary school 

Reassess possible need to close three additional elementary 

schools 



If these recommendations are followed the Stamford School System would 
consist of: 

9 elementary schools 

2 middle schools 

2 magnet elementary schools 

2 comprehensive high schools 

1 advanced career preparation center 
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APPENDIX A 



WORKING PAPERS FOR 
STAMFORD EDUCATIONAL PUBLIC POLICY IMPACT STUDY 

Preliminary Report, Objectives A and Social and Physical Policy 
Environment (April 30, 1982) ^ ~ 

Preliminary Report, Objective C: Client Group Analysis (May 31 1 1982) 

Preliminary Report, Objective D: National Policy Trends (May 31, 1982) 

Final Report.^ Objectives A and B: Social and Physical Pol icy Envi ronment 
(June 30, 1982) ~^ ~~ 

Final Report, Objective C: Client Group Analysi s (July 31, 1982) 

Final Report, Objective D: National Educational Trends and State and 
Local Implications (July 31, 1982) ^ 

Preliminary Report, Objective E: Issues and Concerns About Stamford Schools 
(July 31 , 1 982) ^^^^ = 

Preliminary Report F: Scenario Analys is (August 31, 1982) 
Population Supplement (August 31, 1982) 

Final Report, Objective E: Issues and Concerns About Stamford Schools 
(September 30, 1982) 

Final Report, Objective F: Scenario Analysis (October 15, 1982) 

Facilities Utilization Plan (November 10, 1982) 
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